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The Incidence of Cancer in the 
Domesticated Animals.* 


BY 
Major F. Chambers, O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S. 

In dealing with this immense and= vastly interesting 
subject I can only, with the time at my command, select 
some aspect that will be of general interest to the members 
of this Society. I was first tempted to deal with the 
etiology of cancer, discussing the subject in the light of 
recent researches, but I found that this was too large 
and ambitious to be attempted, especially as I have noth- 
ing fresh or original to present to you. 

For the past ten years I have collected statistics relating 
to the prevalence amongst the domestic animals that have 
come, under my immediate care. To make the subject of 
interest I have attempted to deal with it from a clinical 
point of view, as practically all of us here are engaged 
in general practice. 

One hears it said that, in man, cancer is becoming more 
and more prevalent, but I do not think this is the case. 
The census of 1901 showed that the population of England, 
Scotland and Wales was 36,999,446 and of these 11,752,695 
were over 35 years of age or over. The population in 1911 
was 40,831,396 and of these 14,151,824 were persons of 35 
years or over. That is to say, there was a bigger per- 
centage of persons of 35 years or over in 1911 than in 
1901. The increase in the number of cases of cancer 
was eight per cent., and as cancer is a disease of those 
over middle life, it would appear that, in spite of more 
accurate methods of diagnosis, the percentage of cancer 
cases shows a decrease (Mason). As no census is taken 
of domestic animals save a rough one of horses and farm 
stock and no death certificates are needed for these animals, 
the percentage of deaths from cancer is unknown. Cancer 
in herbivorous animals is uncommon and cases in horses, 
cattle and sheep are comparatively rare. I have heard 
it argued, in connection with cattle, that they are not 
allowed to reach the age when cancer makes its appear- 


ance, but to this argument I cannot altogether subscribe. 
large percentage of horses and milking cows, especially 


pedigree stock, reach a respectable age, approximating 
middle or past middle age in man, and yet how rarely 
one meets with truly malignant neoplasms in the horse, 
sheep or cow. 

Why is it that cancer is apparently more common _ in 
the dog than in any other animal? In my opinion, it is 
cue to the influence of diet. The dog is essentially a meat 
eater and the diet of the ordinary dog consists to a large 
extent of meat or by-products containing meat. Bell’s 
theory is that cancer is a disease consequent upon a toxic 
condition of the blood; normal cell metabolism is 
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weakened, and in an irritated or inflamed area, cell meta- 
morphosis occurs, the results being a malignant growth; 
The colon is the breeding place for cancet; fermentation 
occurs here, toxins are absorbed, and these vitiate the 
bleod. This especiatly happens on a meat diet and during 
chronic constipation. Bell compares cancer to a fungus 
and neither will grow on healthy tissue. The tissue must 
either be devitalised or dead. In auto-toxzmia lecithin 
will accumulate in minute but pathological quantities in 
the tissues. An injury or irritation wil isolate from 
physiological control the cells at the seat of the injury. 
The lecithin will act as an irritant and produce metabolism, 
the result being a malignant new growth. There is a 
lot to be said for Bell’s theory, especially as cancer is 
comparatively uncommon in those races which are not 
meat eaters. Of the domestic animals, carnivora are the 
most prone to cancer. African races who live almost 
entirely on a carbohydrate diet or only eat meat when 
they can kill game or when one of their cows dies, are 
very free from this dread disease. 

One might ask, ‘‘ What are the functions of tumours?”’ 
According to Nicholson, ‘‘ Structure and Formation of 
Tumours,’’ they try their best in almost every case to 
perform those duties that are undertaken by the corres- 
ponding normal tissues. That they frequently fail, or 
succeed but imperfectly, is the result of imperfection of 
structure. They are malformations. Function is often 
disturbed because there is an absence of ducts, and by 
reason of accidents of position. The secretion of a fibro- 
adenoma cannot escape; cysts are formed and destroy 
the cells of the growth. This condition is often seen in 
mammary tumours of the bitch which are of the variety 
fibro-adenoma or adeno-carcinoma. 

When Gye published his great work in the Lancet of 
July 18th, 1925, great hopes were entertained that it 
would lead to improvements in modern methods of treat- 
ment and would have far reaghing results, but so far very 
little advance has been made. 

As I have mentioned before, cancer is most prevalent 
ia the dog, but cases are seen in the horse, cow, sheep and 
pig. In an article published some years ago by Sir John 
M’Fadyean in the Journal of Comparative, Pathology and 
Therapeutics there were tabulated some 49 cases of true 
carcinoma which he had examined. Twenty-five of these 
were from the horse and, of these, seven occurred in the 
penis, four in the antrum, four in the tail, three in the 
stomach and two in the bladder. In the cow five cases 
were met with, in the sheep one, in the dog 16 and in the 
cat two. This article was published when the horse was 
the all-important item in the work of the veterinary practi- 
tioner. To-day if one could get accurate statistics of 
the domestic animals affected, those cases from the dog 
would preponderate. Much more attention is given to-day 
to pathological conditions in the dog. He is much more 
thought of than he used to be and that is why we get 
so many cases of negplasms to treat. In the horse most 
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the lower potion of the pharynx and larynx. The glands 
in the parotid region are a common site for carcinoma 


of the cases that I have seen have been associated with 
the penis or bladder. Neoplasms of the upper and lower 
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eyelids are commonly met with, but they are not true 
cancers but a type of fibromata which, if not cleanly 
removed, tend to recur and become malignant. In a 
private communication received from Dr, A. J. Murray, 
of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, regarding one of 
those growths sent to him for histological examination, 
he states: ‘‘ The growth from the upper eyelid of the horse 
(recurrent) has the structure of a soft fibroma. As it has 
recurred and is slightly more cellular than usual it probably 
belongs to that sort of fibroma which is apt to turn into 
a fibro-sarcoma. Cases have been described in man in 
which, at each recurrence after the operation, the growth 
is progressively more cellular, ending finally in a typical 
sarcoma.”’ 

Cases of sarcoma of the eyeball in the horse have been 
recently described. Melanotic sarcoma used to be seen 
quite often, associated most commonly with grey horses. 

In the ox it is interesting to note that of 16 cases of 
cancer sent to the I.C.R.F. for examination (Third 
Report) 11 were from the eye, one bowel, one liver, one 
mamme, one uterus, and one testes. Fourteen of the 16 
were in the female. Cancer of the eye in the ox is 
usually of a carcinomatous nature. It usually starts in 
the region of the inner canthus. If the case is taken early 
and the surgical measures employed are clean and bold 
there is every chance of success. We have all seen those 
cases where the whole of the eye and the surrounding 
tissues have been eaten away, even the frontal bones being 
attacked. 

Dr. Murray suggests that the comparative rarity 
of malignant growths in the cow is mainly due to 
the fact that these animals die or are killed off at a 
relatively early age. He obtained, some time ago, a 
number of neoplasms, mostly internal, from the Glasgow 
Abattoir, and these had been taken from old cows that 
had come from the West of Ireland. Carcinoma of the 
vulva is also occasionally met with. Last year I operated 
on a five-year-old cow with a breaking-down neoplasm on 
the cheek just above the commissure of the lips. Section 
showed it to be a spindle-celled sarcoma. The wound 
healed up quickly but an examination some four months 
later revealed several nodules at the extremity of the 
scar. I had warned the owner that recurrence wag most 
probable and advised him to feed the cow as quickly as 
possible. 

In the dog one meets with malignant neoplasms in almost 
every part of the body. In the brain, cases of glioma- 
sarcoma have been described (H. W. Dawes, Veterinary 
Record, August 2nd, 1930.) 

Epithelioma of the gums over the upper and lower 
incisors are not uncommon and the successful removal of 
them presents some difficulty, as the tissues are so firm that 
one cannot be sure where the tumour starts and where it 
finishes. Cancer of the fauces is very common and many 
cases have been described in the veterinary press from time 
tu time. Some time ago I exhibited, at a meeting of 
the Central Society, four inoperable cases of cancer of 
the head region that were brought for me to see on one 
morning. Two had large growths in the fauces, one 


had a breaking-down growth on the hard palate, whilst . 


the fourth had a large carcinoma in the tissues surrounding 


and one can seldom perform a successful operation in this 
region. It is a part so rich in vital nerves and vessels that 
complete removal of the growth without doing irreparable 
damage is practically impossible. Neoplasms of the 
stomach and cesophagus in the dog are not so common 
#s one would expect, especially as this is a common site 
for malignant growths in man. Cancer of the liver, 
pancreas and spleen are usually secondaries. On three 
occasions I have seen cancer of the spleen associated with 
a primary growth in the testicle. Last year 1 examined 
a Staffordshire bull terrier that was brought in because 
he was unable to keep any food down. On examination 
1 found that there was a large moveable mass in the 
abdomen as big as a cocoanut. The diagnosis was cancer, 
and on making further enquiries I learnt that a testicle 
had been removed some two years back when the owner 
was living in another district. I persuaded the owner 
to allow me to destroy the dog. Post-mortem revealed a 
huge growth in the spleen. Cancer of the lungs is not 
uncommon in the dog and an interesting case of this 
nature is described in the Veterinary Record for April 3rd, 
1931, by Professor Boddie. Last year a very valuable 
cocker spaniel bitch was sent to me to have a “* lump ”’ 
removed from in front of the left shoulder. On examina- 
tion this *‘ lump ’’ was a very much enlarged prescapular 
gland. The bitch was five years old. No other superficial 
gland was enlarged, nor could any enlargement of the 
spleen be detected, so this ruled out pseudo-leukzmia. 
The enlarged gland was removed, but unfortunately I did 
not have it sectioned. The wound did not heal as rapidly 
as I would have expected. The next thing that I heard was 
that the bitch was dead and that the body was being 
forwarded for a post-mortem examination. She was due 
t. whelp just before she died. The autopsy revealed two 
large growths in the lungs that were carcinomata. There 
was a small one in the liver, and the sad part was that 
there were five beautiful puppies in utero. The growth 
in the prescapular must have been a secondary, and yet 
at the time it did not give me the impression that it was 
malignant. 

It is astonishing that practically no symptoms of ill-health 
are shown by animals possessing cancer in the liver until 
the growth attains huge dimensions. I particularly recol- 
lect an Airedale dog, eight years of age, in excellent 
condition, that had never had a day’s sickness in his life, 
suddenly being taken with vomition that could not be 
controlled. The temperature was normal and for three 
days every known method was tried to stop the sickness, 
without success. There was no thirst and this struck 
me as being remarkable. There was a complete loss of 
appetite. On the fourth day of his illness I discovered 
that there was a large mass in the abdomen close to the 
stomach. The diagnosis was now cancer of the stomach 
or liver. I persuaded the owner to permit me to destroy 
the dog and post-mortem revealed a cancer of the liver 
as large as a small cottage loaf. By a strange coinci- 
dence, a seven-year-old fox-terrier bitch in the adjoining 
house was taken ill one evening a few months later and 
in this case I had no difficulty in diagnosing cancer of the 
liver. Post-mortem confirmed the correctness of the 
diagnosis. 
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Cancer of the skin in its various sites is very common 
and it is on these cases that we are most frequently 
called to operate. They are seen in the skin over the 
nose, forehead, chest, back and various parts of the legs. 
Sarcoma of the axillary region is not uncommon. A 
common place to find these malignant growths is in the 
popliteal region, often implicating the popliteal gland. 
The type met with is of the mast-celled sarcoma variety. 
If boldly removed a favourable result may be expected, but 
if the smallest piece be left, recurrence will take place 
with great rapidity. Some of these mast-celled sarcomas 
are very malignant, but there are cell graduations down 
to practically benign growths. Types of melano-sarcoma 
are seen in the region of the toes and tfey are often found 
to follow chronic interdigital abscesses. Adeno-carcinoma 
are also seen in connection with the skin and in my 
records a description of 11 such cases appears. A common 
place to find these growths is in the region of the skin 
over the penis. In my experience they are extremely malig- 
nant and, no matter how carefully removed, tend to 
Adeno-carcinoma and carcinoma of the mammary 


Neoplasms of the anal gland are common and are mostly 
adenocarcinoma. If not too large, are not breaking down 
and are seen in the early stages, their removal may be at- 
tempted with every chance of success. Contagious venereal 
tumours used to be very.common in the dog and bitch, but I 
have not seen one of these cases for several years. These 
tumours, which have been designated as infective granu- 
lomata, are a specific infectious tumour formation and are 
transmitted by copulation. Intelligent propaganda 
amongst breeders by our profession has done much to 
reduce the incidence of this distressing complaint. 

In conclusion, I would advise that every growth taken 
from an animal, especially if it be a great pet, be 
sent to a pathologist for examination. To warn the 
owner that the report states that the growth is malignant 
and that a recurrence may be expected always gives the 
impression that we have the interest of the animal’s 
welfare at heart. I should like to put on record my great in- 
debtedness to Dr. Murray, of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, who has at all times shown me the greatest kindness 
in sectioning growths that I have sent him, and, without 
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recur. 
gland are extremely common in the bitch, but the majority delay, has reported fully, and given me much useful advice. 
cf mammary tumours in this region are not malignant. 

List OF THE Last 16 CASES OF MALIGNANT GROWTHS RECENTLY SEEN ; DETAILED MAINLY FOR PURPOSES OF COMPARISON, 

Animal. Sex. Age. Situation of Growth. Histological Report. 
Spaniel oa — oe | F. 9 No skin on forehead. Adeno-carcinoma. 
Fox Terrier ... as eos | M. 8 Below larynx. Squamous-celled carcinoma. 
Fox Terrier ... be aa 4 M. 9 Hind leg. Mast-celled sarcoma. 
Aberdeen Terrier ... sat M. 10 Inguinal region. Melanotic sarcoma. 
Yorkshire Terrier od F. 12 Skin over chest. Adeno-carcinoma. 
Golden Retriever ... wea M. 8 Pharyngeal region. Lympho-sarcoma. 
Bull Terrier — a M. 8 Popliteal region. Mast-celled sarcoma. 
Fox Terrier ... aoe a M. 10 Axillary region. Mast-celled sarcoma. 
Cocker Spaniel = in 1 M. 9 Skin over flank. Squamous-celled carcinoma 
Fox Terrier ... se “i M. | 15 Lungs. Polymorpho-celled sarcoma. 
Fox Terrier ... wa a F. 11 Mamme. Fibro-sarcoma (recurrent). 
Sheep Dog ... $e ee M. 10 Preputial region. Carcinoma. 
Fox Terrier ... on ee M. | 8 Axilla. Spindle-celled sarcoma. 
Fox Terrier ... os face” M. 9 Anal gland. Adeno-carcinoma. 
Bull Terrier one amir M. 8 Testicle. Sarcoma. 
Horse | M. 15 Bladder. Carcinoma. 
Discussion. nodule on the upper eye-lid of the horse. Removal was 


Mr. H. W. Dawes, who opened the discussion, con- 
gratulated Major Chambers upon having backed up his 
statements about malignant and non-malignant growths 
with histological facts. In almost every case, he had 
taken pains to get his opinion confirmed or otherwise— 


‘a most valuable procedure from the point of view of the 


clinician. 

One of the most remarkable things that struck one, 
from a comparative point of view, was the extraordinary 
difference between a new growth in the mammary glands 
of the human being and in the mammary glands of the 
bitch. A great percentage of the new growths in the 
breast o. the human heing were malignant; yet in the 
bitch, which was subjected to the repeated strain of preg- 
nancy, they were not usually malignant. The mammary 
glands of the bitch, too, were so much more liable to 
injury in view of their dependant position. 

Major Chambers referred to the possibility of fibroma 
gradually assuming, in its recurrence, a sarcomatous 
nature, and he (Mr. Dawes) had had practical experience 
of it, which showed that a growth, at first described as 
non-matignant, could change its characteristics. They were 
all familiar with the small, apparently non-malignant 


often followed by recurrence of an alarming nature, and 
he thought the best thing in such cases was a policy of 
inaction. Also, they had all come across growths on the 
scrotum of the dog, and he thought there was an extra- 
ordinary connection between those growths and the pig- 
mentation of the animal’s skin. There was often a great 
liability to malignancy in such growths, and removal 
surgically was often followed by rapid recurrence and 
extension. It was of the greatest importance, from a 
surgical point of view, to submit growths removed to a 
pathologist for examination and report. 

Dr. Wynpuam Parker, after thanking the President 
for inviting him to hear a paper of interest to his own, 
as well as to the sister, profession, said he would not 
like to say that cancer was not increasing, but he thought 
the figures were misleading, becaust 10 to 15 years had 
been added to the average age of the human being. That 
led him to mention the supposed comparative immunity of 
native races from cancer. The fact was that they did not 
live as long as the white races, and as they generally 
died before the cancer age was reached, the comparison 
was not a safe one. 

There was a distinct tendency for cancer in the breast 
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to be malignant, and yet 80 per cent. of the cases operated 
upon in the early stages kept alive and well. If the 
operation was delayed, 80 per cent. of the cases proved 
fatal. It was a curious fact that cancer in the breast 
was much commoner in unmarried women _ than 
in married women, while cancer in the womb was the 
reverse. It was interesting to learn that the bitch which 
was carrying out its natural functions did not suffer 
to the same extent as the human being. 

He agreed that diet must be taken into account as 
a probable factor, but he could not accept that as being 
the sole factor, or even the main factor. For instance, 
there were what were known as trade cancers, to which 
paraffin workers and sweeps were specially liable. These 
were not due to diet, but to some irritant factor working 
from the outside. Cancer was a_ reversion to the 
embryonic state. That seemed to be a fundamental point, 
and yet, in spite of their trying to get to the bottom 
of the trouble, they had still a good deal to learn. He 
wondered if there was any evidence of cancer in puppies 
or young animals. In human beings, there was a type 
of cancer which followed shortly after birth, which was 
due to the embryonic cells having remained active. One 
heard talk of cancer houses, but he did not believe that 
there was infection in that way. Certain families got 
a great deal of it, but he did not accept the theory of 
infection, although it was believed that mice could trans- 
mit cancer to another animal. 

The secret of the successful treatment of cancer would 
be found accidentally by men in daily practice. Most of 
the great discoveries in medical science had been made 
by clinicians. They were proud of it, and it was to 
them that they must look for a solution of the mystery 
relating to cancer. 

Mr. H. T. HuGues said he was glad to hear the experi- 
ence of Major Chambers and Mr. Dawes that growths 
which were at first benign might become malignant. That 
confirmed his own belief. The change, of course, was 
gradual, but it made one think very seriously about the 
early stages of neoplasms. It seemed a question of whether 
if it was not causing trouble, it was not best to let’ well 
alone. With regard to cancer in the larger animals, he 
believed the commonest seat was in the eye, and he agreed 
with Mr. Dawes that it was best not to interfere. He 
mentioned instantes within his own knowledge in which 
interference had eventually made bad worse. He shared 
the view, also, that it was important to get the fullest 
histological information at the time of the first operation. 

Mr. W. F. Aston said it was his experience, too, that 
fibroma of the eyes in cattle and horses was best left 
alone. Mr. Dawes spoke of the trouble as being on the 
upper eyelid, but he (Mr. Aston) had nothing to choose 
between the two lids. If, it was on the eye itself, he 
advised having it out, and he had done this without 
recurrence. The most common form of cancer in ;cows 
was in the head—affecting the lips and the bones of the 
face—and he thought it was generally due to some injury. 

Mr. J. Wuyvre observed that when he removed a tumour 
he always made a point of sending it to a pathologist. 
The opinion given was always worth the trouble and 
expense. 

Mr. A. B. Forsytn said the return to the embryonic 
condition, which had been referred to, seemed to be due to 
no apparent cause. It was to the physiologist, rather than 
to the pathologist, that they must turn for an elucidation 
of the mystery. He thought the trouble was often due 
to some physiological disturbance. If they would examine 
the spleen, and understand the peculiar functions of that 
crgan a little more, they would find that it was there 
that a lot of this trouble originated. 

Mr. W. H. Brooke remarked that he had watched a 
good many dogs with growths on which he had operated, 
and in following them up, he had found that, later on, 
they often suffered from a malignant growth internally, 
although the growth removed from the skin had no sugges- 
tion of malignancy. 

Mr. W. TRIGGER said it was interesting to find that the 
various speakers had suffered the same experience as he 
had, especially in the case of bitches with mammary 


‘tumours. He had generally found them to be recurrent. 

The Presipent stated that he had had trouble with 
cows with bad eyes, but they generally came to him when 
the mischief was too far advanced for anything to be 
done. He also met with a number of cases of bitches with 
mammary swellings, and it was usually in the older 
animals. He would take a good deal of convincing that 
cancer was not contagious to a certain extent, although 
it might be argued that a second or third case of cancer 
in the same house was due to the victims living under the 
same conditions. 

Tue Repty. 

’ Major Cuampers, in reply, said that the discussion was 
interesting because so many different points of view had 
been expressed. The prevalence of neoplasms in bitches 
that had never had puppies was analagous to Dr. Wyndham 
Parker’s statement that cancer of the breast was more 
common in unmarried women than in those who had 
borne children. He himself found that the trouble was 
greater in the case of bitches that had not had puppies, and 
the layman was alive to the same fact, for he often put 
his bitch to the dog not for the sake of the puppies but 
because he thought it would prevent mammary tumour in 
later life. 

As for the tumours on the scrotum of the dog, such 
growths bled very rapidly, and he thought the best re- 
sults were obtained by removing the testicles and scrotum 
completely. He believed the spleen was generally the 
seat of any secondary trouble. 

Answering Dr. Wyndham Parker, Major Chambers 
said he had never seen a sarcomatous growth in a young 
animal. As to growths on the eyelid, he was in agree- 
ment with all that had been said—leave a small one alone. 
He did not think growths in the teats of cattle were 
malignant. In operating, he believed in taking a_ bold 
course and leaving nothing to chance, otherwise one was 
liable to get ulceration afterwards. A growth could attain 
enormous dimensions in an animal without there being any 
marked systemic disturbance. 


The Shire Horse at the R.A.S.E. Show. 


The established practice of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England of holding their annual shows in varying parts 
of the country renders it difficult at times for some breeds 
to obtain sufficient entries to do themselves credit. Indeed, 
since the regulation which makes it obligatory for each 
section to have a definite number of entries and exhibitors, 
some breeds have perforce suffered the disappointment of 
being entirely excluded from the show. 

The Shire horse, which is essentially a part of English 
—and no less of Welsh—farming equipment, never fails 
to give a good account of himself no matter whether the 
show be held in the North, South, East or West. Although 
official figures are not yet available, it is certain that 
over 80 animals have been entered for competition at 
Warwick, a figure which is in excess of the entry at 
Manchester, Harrogate, Nottingham, and Newport. 

Amongst the more notable exhibits will be three of Sir 
Gomer Berry’s London Cup winners, vis., the two-year- 
old Pendley Marceline (senior champion), the three-year-old 
Llynelys Lady Loue (reserve senior champion) and _ the 
mare Kerry Clanish Maid (champion in the mare classes). 
In the male classes another cup winner will be present 
in Mr. G. R. C. Foster’s Bower Winalot, a fine-looking 
two-year-old which the London judges selected as the best 
of the exhibits in the classes for one, two, and three-year- 
olds. 

Keen competition can be looked for in the yearling colt 
and in the mare classes, and the gelding class cannot fail 
to be equally interesting, as of the animals known to 
have been entered almost every one has already distin- 
guished himself in the show ring. 

With such numbers and such a selection of previous 
prize winners a fine display of Britain’s premier ;lraught 
horse is ensured. 
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“‘Cruelty to Animals.’’ 


Discussion on Mr. G. Rocker’s Paper.* 


| In introducing his paper, entitled ‘* Cruelty to Animals,”’ 
Mr. Rocker referred to the regrettable absence of Mr. 
J. T. Forbes, M.r.c.v.s., Superintendent, Municipal Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals Department, Singapore. 
Owing to unforeseen circumstances, Mr. Forbes had not 
been able to attend the meeting to open the discussion, 
as had been arranged, but had forwarded his observations. 
Those were read, as follows, by Mr. Wallace. | 

Mr. Forbes: Before opening the discussion, I would 
like to thank Mr. Rocker for his exceltent paper and to 
congratulate him on the manner in which he has dealt 
with the, subject. 

I do not propose to discuss at length the preliminary 
remarks on types of cruelty, but to confine myself, more 
or less, to actual cases, commonly met and dealt with in 
Singapore. I quite agree that most of these cases are 
due to negligence or ignorance, but that is always best 
left to a magistrate to decide. 

** Sadism ”’ is practically unknown. Only one case of 
cock-fighting has come to my notice within the last lew 
years. It would appear that ‘‘ sadism ”’ is more common 
at home, if we are to include blood sports, but against 
that I have no hesitation in saying that most true lovers 
of animals belong to the hunting community. 

I see no better method for the transportation of pigs 
al present and agree that pigs awaiting export are better 
left in their baskets. Plans have been submitted for a pig 
market and store to be attached to Singapore Abattoir ; 
the pigs awaiting slaughter will be removed from their 
baskets and placed in pens where water and food will be 
supplied. 

The premises at present used for the sale and exhibition 
of small animals and birds are a disgrace to humanity ; 
although recent legislation has been introduced, very little 
improvement can be made on the present shops. For some 
time back I have tried to introduce a Public Market for 
the sale of these animals and am hopeful of its inclusion 
in the 1932 estimates. 

The following figures will show that the employment of 
animals in labour is proportionate with the increased num- 
bers of mechanical vehicles in use. 


Year. Catile Carts. Gharries. 
1927 os —_ ve 1829 78 
1928 ae ints oes 1446 59 
1929 rom Pos a 1066 38 
1930 ook mars _ 702 20 
1931 sha ics 450 16 


I feel certain that within the next three years bullock 
carts will have completely vanished from the towns. 

A summary of cases dealt with by the P.C.A. Depart- 
ment for 1930 will give you some idea of the type of 
cruelty commonly met with :— 


Employing bullocks unfit for work (including lameness,: 


yoke-galls and general debility)—654 cases were tried and 
fines ranging from $50 to $5 were imposed. Total fines 
amounted to $8,520. 

Overloading cases tried during the year amounted to 
191, with total fines of $2,876. Fines ranged from 
$60 to $3, depending on overweight. 

Overcrowding at bird shops—29 cases. Fines $474. 
Five cases of skinning live frogs. 

The culprits in each case suffered rigorous imprisonment 
without the option. 

Numerous other cases were tried and the total for the 
year was 941, the fines amounting to $12,598. 

It will always be necessary to destroy certain animals 
for food and this should be done in the most painless 





* Paper presented to the third Annual General Meeting 
of the Far Eastern V.M.A., held at Penong on February 
6th and 7th, 1931. Reproduced in the Veterinary Record 
of June 20th and 27th, 1931. 
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manner possible. The difficulty arises in discovering that 
method and how best to apply it. 

The time is fast approaching when all animals will be 
mechanically stunned before being bled. 1 feel certain that 
it would take very little to persuade the Mohammedan 
to introduce stunning, provided he has sufficient proof 
to show the animal was still alive when the actual cutting 
of the throat took place and that bleeding was not inter- 
fered with. To convince them it might be possible to 
stun an animal and allow it to recover. 

While I agree that the treatment and actual handling 
of animals prior to slaughter is at times very rough, 
I fail to see that any great benefit is derived from the 
** Weinberg ’’ casting pen. The same handling would 
appear to be necessary before it is secure in the pen. Sheep 
and goats are easily handled and very little objection has 
been raised to the method at present employed. Pigs, 
on the other hand, resent handling and through fear are 
the least tractable of the domesticated animals. 

I have personally carried out a few experiments on pigs 
using the ‘* Cash "’ Captive Bolt Pistol, and I feel con- 
vinced that the keeping quality of the flesh is not interfered 
with. For this reason it is the intention of the Singapore 
Municipality to introduce for further experiments, a 
** Schermer ’’ Pig Trap, to be worked in conjunction with 
the ** Cash ’’ Captive Bolt Pistol. The ‘* Schermer ” Pig 
Trap is constructed with the view to eliminate the defects of 
other traps actually in use, and is constructed on the 
** Topple Over ©’ system. The advantages are :—(1) Easy 
ejection; (2) Returns automatically to vertical position ; 
(3) Impossible for pigs to run through, as they are trapped 
by automatic falling of bottom; (4) Trap can be placed 
anywhere and does not require specially constructed ground ; 
(5) It can be cleaned easily; (6) No risk of accidents ; 
(7) Little help is required. 

1 still feel that the best method for the destruction of 
the smaller animals is the lethal chamber with coal gas 
supply. Apart from being roomy and well lighted by 
windows, it is essential to have an air outlet. The method 
now adopted here is to open the air outlet pipe and at the 
same time allow the chamber to fill with gas. In most 
cases the animal is unconscious in from one to two minutes, 
This method was demonstrated recently to a committee of 
the S.P.C.A., and no objection was raised. 

The destruction of the stray is still another problem yet 
to be solved. Although the shooters in Singapore account, 
or an average, for about 600 per month, it makes little im- 
pression on the numbers still at large. The source of the 
trouble arises from the surrounding estates and, unless 
drastic steps are taken by the Rural Board Shooters, we 
can never expect to reduce those numbers. 

I apologise for the injustice done to such an excellent 
paper, but will look forward to reading the account of 
the discussion that will take place at the meeting. 

Mr. Rutherford Wallace: | think we may consider it a 
fortuitous circumstance that Mr. Rocker has produced his 
excellent paper by, as he terms it, fits and starts, as I 
feel sure you will all agree that he has by this means 
covered considerably more ground—and that in consider- 
able detail—than he would be likely to haye done had his 
paper been evolved by any other method. 

If Mr. Rocker is somewhat diffiident in expressing dis- 
agreement with the definition of cruelty as enunciated by 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, I venture to think that I 
myself will certainly not be accused of excessive modesty 
when I say that not only do I disagree with the definition 
of the authority referred to, but also that I am_ not 
altogether impressed with the definition propounded by the 
essayist himself. In the section on slaughtering of food 
animals I notice that the essayist foregoes his own defini- 
tion and states that the animal must be killed in such a 
way as to avoid all unnecessary pain. No one, I think, 
will contend that the infliction of unnecessary pain with 
or without sympathy is justifiable, and therefore I think 
the essayist will agree that his tentative definition of 
cruelty is not altogether a happy one. My own view is 
that cruelty may be tersely defined as the infliction of 
unnecessary pain or suffering and this definition should, 
I consider, be our guiding principle in assessing what is 
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and what is not cruelty. If this alternative definition of 
cruelty be accepted the question of unavoidable cruelty 
does not arise. 

In connection with the transportation of animals, I do 
not quite agree that all arrangements for the comfort of 
animals during transit by rail and sea are made although, 
not unnaturally, arrangements are made for their safety 
during such transit, and I think legislation on the lines 
of the 1930 British Enactment insisting on certain definite 
air space, fittings, watering arrangements, etc., might 
usefully be introduced for the greater comfort of animals 
during transit in the Tropics. In this connection, the 
question of sea transport of cattle, buffaloes and pigs over 
considerable distances should receive special attention at 
the hands of the legislature and the disembarkation or 
transhipment of cattle by means of a rope round the horns 
instead of proper slings is a practice which I think should 
be severely discountenanced. 

The supercession of the present type of pig basket should 
not be altogether an insurmountable difficulty and 
I would suggest that proper crates should be used for the 
transport of pigs. All that is necessary in the construction 
of such a crate is the provision of a solid battened wooden 
floor, together with walls and roof of any suitable material, 
¢.g., wooden or rattan spars, the roof of the crate to be 
sufficiently high to allow the occupant to stand upright. 
Such a crate, on account of its extra weight and greater 
monetary value, would not be so carelessly handled by the 
coolies, to the great benefit and comfort of its occupant. 
A crate of this type could not be carried on the back of 
a push cycle, although it could, unfortunately, still be 
carried over the exhaust of a private motor car. 

The existing type of chicken basket could also be usefully 
subdivided into compartments, so that overcrowding could 
not easily occur and if such did, there would be little 
room for argument as to whether there was overcrowding 
or not. The idea of licensing bird shops with a view io 
securing better control is sound, but while there are 
obvious advantages in having all the birds collected in one 
suitable registered building may there not also be disadvan- 
tages from the owners’ point of view should contagious 
avian disease break out on the premises? 

The argument of ‘‘ hot blood ” in connection with race- 
horses does not, to my mind, carry much weight, as there 
“is no doubt that the excessive and useless thrashing of an 
exhausted racehorse which may occasionally be seen in this 
country constitutes deliberate cruelty. 

The Mohammedan respect for the domestic cat is, I 
believe, so great in some parts of the Peninsula that a 
Mohammedan, rather than destroy outright a_ sick or 
unwanted cat, will place the unfortunate animal on a raft 
with a little food and let it drift downstream, so that 
if it escapes the jaws of the waiting crocodiles it will eventu- 
ally meet its fate by drowning. 

The domestication of the cheetah, as described by the 
essayist, raises an interesting point—is the training crucl 
or is it not? According to the essayist, if its period of 
starvation is accompanied by sympathy no cruelty is 
involved, and, according to the alternative definition of 
cruelty which I have suggested, no allegation of cruelty 
could be made if the domestication of the animal is neces- 
sary and there is no other known method of rendering the 
animal tractable—in other words, if the — infliction 
of the suffering is necessary for its subjugation. 
As the writer is aware, a common’ method of 
breaking-in refractory young horses is to keep them 
on a low diet, although not necessarily on a_ starva- 
tion diet, and while we must admit that there is 
a considerable degree of difference between lunging an 
animal on a restricted diet prior to breaking it in and 
keeping a ferocious animal continuously awake with no 
food for the same purpose, the basic principles are the 
same, the actual difference in the methods being one of 
degree. 

The essayist casually mentions the castration of cats 
and monkeys, but unfortunately omits all references to the 
operation of mulling practised on local bulls. As you are 
no doubt aware, this barbarous operation consists in truss- 
ing up the animal and subsequently rubbing and crushing 
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the unexposed testicles between two pieces of wood for a 
period varying from 15 minutes to half an hour, after 
which a few raw eggs are administered by the mouth. 
The raw egg treatment is continued for three or four days 
until the victim recovers from the shock of the operation. 
Here, then, is a typical example of the infliction of unneces- 
sary pain and I suggest that this operation should be 
rigorously prohibited and castration—which is, of course, 
necessary—be only allowed by the knife or by the closed 
Burdizzo method. 

Adverting to the question of cat castration, this I think 
is a necessary operation, as it is a condition of the cat’s 
domestication that he refrain from perfuming his owner’s 
house every time he scents a female in cestrum. Moreover, 
may it not be described as a kind operation when we 
consider the risks run by the uncastrated cat during his 
earlier amorous adventures ? 

Coming to the question of bullock carts, would it not 
be possible to have all bullock carts used in the towns 
and on the main roads, of the four-wheeled vafiety, with 
traction by means of traces from the forehead---or would 
this mean retraining of all the bullocks in addition to 
replacement of the carts? 

It has, I believe, been estimated that a cart horse can 
comfortably start and pull double its own body weight on 
a good level road and this principle might be applied to 
bullocks instead of having a fixed legal weight, making due 
allowance for the fact that pulling by a neck yoke is not 
so easy as pulling by traces. To my mind it is ridiculous 
that a pair of strong, well-fed Chinese-owned bullocks 
should not be allowed to pull more than a pair of skinny, 
underfed Tamil-owned animals. 

Like the essayist, I think propping sticks should be fitted 
and used on all two-wheeled carts. Somewhere in the 
paper I noticed reference made to old worn-out bullocks 
coming to Singapore from India for slaughter purposes : 
! think this is a trade which should be discouraged, if 
not actually prohibited. In Selangor, or rather in Kuala 
l.umpur, these animals, when brought for slaughter, are 
rejected as unfit for human food and the dealer has then 
the alternative of taking them to some abattoir where 
there is no veterinary supervision or else attempting to 
sell them for carting purposes. So far as 1 can judge, 
most of them eventually slip through outstation slaughter- 
houses, which is perhaps the best thing that could happen 
from the animal’s point of view. Nevertheless, I do not 
see why Malaya should become the dumping ground for 
the Indian Hindus’ worn-out animals and I would suggest 
that steps be taken to stop this trade throughout the 
Peninsula even if there may not be a great deal of actual 
cruelty in transporting aged worn out animals by sea and 
then hawking them all over the country. From a humani- 
tarian point of view they should be either pensioned off in 
India or destroyed and buried in that country. 

The sores around the fetlocks of bullocks I always 
understood to be of filarial origin and certainly they are 
very difficult to heal even if the part is kept covered. In 
Selangor such animals are allowed to work provided they 
are not lame and the affected part is kept protected by 
some sort of boot. Sore necks, on the other hand, are 
evidence of neglect and therefore I have no sympathy 
for the driver. If the owner inspected his animals and 
put them off work immediately any sign of a developing 
sore on the neck became evident, two or three days’ 
application of an astringent lotion would be sufficient to 
effect a cure. There is no doubt that the police in general 
pay little or no attention to working bullocks, although 
all members of the police force have the power to arrest 
without warrant for contravention of the Cruelty to Animals 
Enactment. In the Federal States special Veterinary Police 
are used for this work and the ordinary regular police 
constable therefore seems to conclude—although quite 
wrongly—that cruelty to animals does not concern him. 

Fhat there are dangers in the erection of public water 
troughs in a large town like Singapore will be readily 
appreciated, but I cannot see much beyond theoretical 
danger in the erection of a large number of stand pipes, 
each bullock cart carrying its own water bucket. 
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Why the essayist considers that there can be no such 
thing as humane or merciful slaughtering | cannot imagine, 
nor do I see why the two words in conjunction—merciful 
slaughtering---are any more absurd than the words 
‘“humane destruction ’’ used by the essayist himself. 
Further, 1 cannot agree that the methods employed in the 
humane destruction of animals cannot be employed by 
the butcher, for does not the essayist in his paper recom- 
mend that pigs be slaughtered by the preliminary induc- 
tion of instantaneous unconsciousness followed by bleeding 
—and what more humane form of destruction or slaughter 
could one desire? 

Comment is necessary on the statement that, no matter 
by what means an animal is slaughtered, interference with 
the medulla influences the efficiency and completeness of 
bleeding, for, according to the description of the Moham- 
medan method of slaughter, the animal.is decapitated— 
and therefore the vaso-motor centre presumably thrown out 
of action—when only 50 per cent.-60 per cent. of the 
blood has been carried off, and the essayist advocates that 
the heads of sheep and goats be severed from the body so 
soon as bleeding is well established, and that of the bleeding 
be continued in another room whilst the all-important 
medulla is left behind with the head. In a stunned animal 
the heart continues to beat strongly and reflex movements 
also occur, helping to drain the body of blood, so that I 
do not see how there can be much, if any, difference in 
the efficiency of bleeding, especially when one considers 
that the head of the unstunned animal is severed from the 
body when only about half the blood has drained away. 

The essayist-—incidentally in disagreement with those 
authorities which he quotes as stating that unconscious- 
ness follows throat section—maintains that throat section 
is accompanied by and not followed by instantaneous uncon- 
sciousness. If such be the case and Professor Hill’s opinion 
that throat cutting is not felt at the time of infliction be 
accepted, I do not see why there should be any difficulty 
in slaughtering an animal by the Mohammedan method, 
more or less controlled and in the standing position. Cer- 
tainly the blood would be wasted, but perhaps the essayist 
would give us the proof of the immediate unconsciousness 
produced, by demonstrating on a bullock or buffalo in the 
standing position with the throat extended by raising the 
head by means of a rope through the nose ring over an 
overhead beam; or perhaps, having the courage of his 
convictions, he would prefer to have an uncontrolled animal 
feeding from an overhead rack with its throat in natural 
extension. If the animal drops unconscious immediately, 
just as it would do with a captive bolt pistol, the contro- 
versy, to my mind, will be satisfactorily ended. 

Concerning the religious aspect of slaughtering, I am 
not by any means convinced that there is anything in 
Mohammedan law to prevent the stunning of an animal 
prior to throat cutting. I had considerable correspondence 
on the subject with a religious authority and, briefly, the 
argument developed along the following lines. The 
authority first argued that while it was not contrary to 
Mohammedan Jaw for an animal to be killed whilst in an 
unconscious condition, if the unconsciousness was caused 
by the use of a pistol it was contrary to the Mohammedan 
law for an animal to be killed whilst in an unconscious 
condition, if the unconsciousness was caused by the use of 
a pistol it was contrary to Mohammedan law, firstly, 
because the use of a pistol was not the same as the use 
of chloroform, in that the animal could not be brought 
back to consciousness, and secondly, because the pistol 
caused one set of pain (which was not outside the meaning 
of cruelty) and the subsequent section of the throat caused 
another distinct set of pain. I then pointed out that the 
question of bringing the animal back to consciousness did 
not arise, as its throat was to be cut immediately it was 
stunned, and further, that the present Mohammedan method 
of casting followed by throat cutting involved the infliction 
of two distinct; sets of pain and was therefore apparently 
contrary to Mohammedan law, whereas preliminary stun- 
ning in the standing position, which wis practically pain- 
less, must be in accordance with Mohammedan law, as 
only one set of pain—if pain it could be called—was inflicted. 


The authority, in reply, while tacitly admitting that the 
present method of casting the animal and subsequently 
cutting its throat was contrary to Mohammedan law jn 
that it involved two distinct sets of pain, excused the 
method on the ground that in his opinion casting the 
animal and then cutting its throat whilst conscious was 
obviously less painful than first stunning the animal and 
then cutting its throat whilst unconscious. I then pointed 
out that medical and veterinary authorities throughout the 
world were agreed that stunning was instantaneous and 
painless and that casting the animal and subsequently 
cutting its throat whilst fully conscious obviously entailed 
unnecessary suffering for the animal and must, therefore, 
be contrary to Mohammedan law, whilst the stunning 
method was the method which fulfilled Mohammedan 
requirements. ‘This finished the correspondence and the 
matter was then referred to a higher authority who 
considered that if the animal was actually alive when the 
throat was cut there could be no objection to stunning. 
However, there was a danger that the Mohammedan public 
might think that the stunned animal was actually dead when 
the throat was cut, so that this authority, while not 
actually against stunning, was rather doubtful as_ to 
whether the general public would accept the view that 
the animal was really alive when its throat was cut. 

If electrical stunning is a success and the animal can 
actually recover consciousness if necessary, there can, I 
think, be absolutely no Mohammedan objection to this 
method of anzsthetisation prior to slaughter. 

I cannot agree with the essayist’s suggestion that it 
has not been demonstrated that throat cutting is unneces- 
sarily cruel. Since the method involves the infliction of 
unnecessary pain, it must, I contend, be classed as cruelty. 
The conclusions of the Weinberg Pen Committee do not, 
t» my mind, appear to be very satisfactory, as the com- 
mittee simply states that the method is a great improvement 
on existing methods. This conclusion almost leads one 
to suspect that the machine or method is far from perfect. 
Until we are convinced of the efficacy of the Weinberg 
Pen I think casting should be allowed by the method of 
a rope round the horns followed by a couple of turns 
around the body, so that the animal will itself lie down 
quietly instead of having to undergo the ordeal of having 
its legs jerked from below it. 

When I tried to introduce the stunning of pigs in Kuala 
Lumpur the Chinese protested on the ground that a stunned 
pig could not be used for sacrificial purposes and that 
therefore their trade would be seriously interfered with. 
They also contended that they would lose five cents on each 
brain and 20 cents on each small piece of skin—about the 
size of a shilling—destroyed by the bolt of the mechanical 
killer. The first contention about the — sacrificial rites 
appears to be a clumsy attempt to apply Mohammedan 
principles to pigs, and the alleggtion concerning the loss of 
20 cents on each small piece of skin is so ridiculous as to 
be hardly worthy of intelligent consideration. However, 
it was finally decided by those in authority to wait for a 
lead from the Singapore Municipality. The essayist con- 
tends that the apprehension of the pig awaiting slaughter 
is due to knowledge of approaching death, but I hardly 
think there are many of us who will unreservedly accept 
the suggestion that because a pig is terrified and squealing 
it must necessarily have some knowledge of its impending 
fate, for is it not natural for any healthy pig to display 
fear and apprehension when any attempt is made to capture 
it? A small shut-off killing annexe such as that in the 
Ipoh abattoir with a trap door leading to the scalding 
and eviscerating room will overcome the objection to the 
pig being slaughtered in sight of his dead or living fellows. 

Regarding the destruction of unwanted small animals at 
Infirmaries, might I suggest that shooting is by far the 
simplest and most humane method of destruction? 

Major Simpson: [| think it very necessary that a gener- 
ally accepted definition of the word ‘‘ cruelty ’’ should be 
established for all time; more especially from a legal point 
of view. At present the definitions I have obtained from 
the legal profession are many and various in their interpre- 
tation. 
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I quite appreciate Mr. Rocker’s definition, but I am 
wondering whether, in its interpretation, the legal fraternity 
might not twist that word ‘ sympathy ”’ to assist their 
case in defence. Fortunately or unfortunately, we have to 
pay considerable attention to the manner in which a charge 
is framed in our cases. It occurs to me that a person 
might be possessed of sympathy for animals and yet be 
capable of inflicting even intentional cruelty on a particular 
animal. Of the various definitions | have had presented 
to me, the one that appeals most is, that cruelty is the 
‘* unnecessary abuse of any animal.’’ Up to now I have 
accepted this definition in preference to others and more 
especially because the Merchant Shipping Ordinance refers 
to ‘‘ unnecessary ”’ cruelty, which | think is a distinction 
of great importance. We all know that, at times, those 
responsible for animals have to inflict pain to be kind, 
but, so long as it is recognised that this is necessary 
cruelty or abuse and not wanton cruelty its indulgence will 
not be allowed to pass the border line of unnecessary 
abuse. 

This border line is the stumbling block to some of the 
sensitive, highly strung individuals whose laudable object 
undoubtedly is the prevention of cruelty to animals, but 
whose extreme views are apt to jeopardise the cause they 
are so anxious to further. We of the Malayan Veterinary 
Services have no axes to grind in the way of successfully 
defending a client in a cruelty charge or of successful prose- 
cuting a case for R.S.P.C.A. and can be relied upon to 
give an impartial opinion after mature consideration of 
all the circumstances surrounding the case. The course 
we have to decide is, whether a case merits a caution or 
a summons. We are fortunately spared the undignified 
spectacle of members of the profession giving diametrically 
opposed opinions on cruelty cases, and the Bench here has 
not the unenviable duty of deciding which professional man 
to believe. I know of few cases in Malaya supported by 
qualified veterinary evidence that have not secured a con- 
viction provided they conformed to correct procedure. The 
magistrate, as at home, forms his own opinion as to what 
punishment shall be inflicted, often without viewing the 
case when available at the Court, the result being that 
in some cases an astonishingly lenient or excessive sentence 
has been passed. This leniency may in some cases be 
accounted for by the fact that cruelty cases are often called 
towards the end of the Court proceedings and dealt with 
hurriedly. The excessive sentences are usually imposed by 
a magistrate who, so to speak, ‘* sees red ’’ whenever 
cruelty is mentioned—a laudable trait in a character, but 
apt to warp one’s cooler judgment. I think in time the 
various isolated P.C.A. Centres in Malaya will be absorbed 
into a central body, but whether absorbed or isolated, they 
can rely on the full support of veterinary officers at all 
times when appealed to. They must not conclude that 
because veterinary opinion does not always coincide with 
their views we are unsympathetic. ' 

As regards the transport of animals by sea, this, of 
course, is governed by the Merchant Shipping Ordinance 
which, as far as possible, is complied with, but it has 
not been found practicable in the case of transport by 
Tongkang to insist that some of the fittings be installed. 
As Mr. Rocker points out, it is to the dealer’s advantage 
to land his animals in as good condition as possible, and 
he is not going to prejudice this advantage by acts of 
unnecessary cruelty. We in Penang have had trouble in 
the past, but deterrent fines and even imprisonment have 
had their effect. At present we have few complaints to 
make in the case of sea-borne animals. Pig baskets have 
been debated for many years, but I see no unnecessary 
abuse in the present ones. As the essayist points out, it is 
the handling that matters, 

The slaughter of animals for human food will ever 
be a controversial subject till we reach the millenium of 
electrocution and even the then controversy will centre’ on 
the question of surroundings. One of the most objection- 
able facts of present-day slaughter, whether European, 
Jewish, or Mohammedan, is that it offends the suscepti- 
bilities of most people. Unquestionably a slaughter-house 
is a place to be avoided by sentimentalists and even the 
hardest of us is deterred by it. .This paper deals with 
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the animal and not the human side, but human suscepti- 
bilities play a very important part when the study of 
cruelfy is under practical discussion, and are apt to unduly 
sway judgment. No animal submits meekly to restraint 
—-hence susceptibilities are offended at the sight of 
struggling. Many people are overpoweringly susceptible 
to the sight of blood; and it is not easy to convince a 
susceptible person that the reflex actions following sever- 
ance of the threat are those of an unconscious animal. 
I have had slaughter-house experience at home and _ in 
the East, and apart from the horse (which is peculiarly 
susceptible to offensive odours and repulsive sights of 
slaughter-houses) have been surprised at the comparative 
indifference with which animals intended for food view 
the surroundings of the slaughter house; it is apparently 
the preliminary handling and restraint that causes the 
most alarm. In this respect the cattle casting and pig 
handling methods require revision on the lines indicated 
by Mr. Rocker. 

Controversy has specially focussed on the slaughter of 
pigs and stress has been laid on the cruelty that exists 
based primarily on the unearthly squeals that are heard 
from the abattoir. We all know the pig and his capabili- 
ties of squealing at the slightest provocation. I can only 
quote my own experience when I was in Glasgow Abattoirs 
undergoing a Meat Inspector’s Course. All the squealing 
was in the catching of the pig. Once six of them were 
safely in the slaughter pen is ceased. The slaughter- 
man deftly caught one and threw him on his back; this 
was accompanied by squeals: once on his back the squeals 
ceased, The introduction of the knife was accompanied 
by a squeal or grunt. The pig, bleeding freely, arose for 
a few seconds and then dropped on his side presumably 
from cerebral anzmia and gave a few spasmodic reflex 
movements—all of this unaccompanied by squeals. I am 
of opinion that the squeal of a pig is no criterion. The 
extremists will analyse the feelings of five pigs at the 
sight. These pigs expressed no feelings of alarm and some 
even licked up the blood of their slaughtered comrade. 

We cannot, of course, determine the amount of pain 
entailed in the introduction of the knife. As Mr. Rocker 
points out, this depends mainly on the dexterity of the 
operator. One thing should be insisted on, and it is that 
the knife used should be ground to razor sharpness. One 
can judge in a measure by the cutting of a finger with a 
blunt or a sharp instrument and from this I opine that 
the incision for slaughter, if properly made, would cause 
cnly momentary pain. I see no reason to question the 
opinion of experts who have testified that subsequent to 
the incision unconsciousness supervenes in a matter of 
seconds or fractions of seconds. The reflex activities that 
follow are purely inanimate, though to the uninitiated, 
unpleasant to watch. The post-mortem gymnastics of a 
beheaded fowl are uncanny to watch but, I think, even 
the most rabid humanitarian would have to admit that a 
headless body is non-conscious. 

One point Mr. Rocker has not raised is what individual 
Veterinary Departments are doing to assist the suppression 
of cruelty and what results attend their efforts? In 
Province Wellesley which, of course, is an almost micros- 
copic area compared with a State, we have paid particular 
attention to the transport by road and rail of pigs and 
poultry, which badly needed Supervision. During the year 
1930 the fines inflicted under this head aggregated $273-50 
in sums ranging from $2/- to $50/-. The cases were 
those which we considered avoidable or cruelty due to 
negligence. There were, of course, innumerable cautions 
which involved changing of overcrowding fowls’ baskets 
and the reloading of pigs into carts and lorries which were 
improperly loaded. In addition, we’ endeavoured to bring 
into force a New Draught Ox By-law, which, amongst 
other things, introduced a maximum load of seven piculs 
for single bullock, 15 piculs for a pair, and 7 piculs 
for a buffalo; also, the provision of the very necessary 
‘** props ’’ advocated by the essayist. Government, how- 
ever, thought it unnecessary. A comprehensive scheme 
was drawn up for a Central Abattoir to replace the present 
private slaughter-houses which are difficult to supervise— 
this, however, is in abeyance. 
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The prime object of the Societies, as their name im- 
plies, is ‘* prevention,’? and this should be the aim of 
the veterinary units concerned. Prevention is not always 
best secured by the infliction of a deterrent fine or even 
by imprisonment, but rather by propaganda and a careful 
explanation to the ignorant of what really constitutes 
cruelty. Much good can be done by cautions and an 
exhaustive explanation of the reasons which called for the 
caution. I have found that an ignorant Asiatic suddenly 
arrested for an offence which up to the time of arrest 
he had not recognised as an offence, possibly through 
ignorance, views the matter in a different light when it 
is carefully explained to him exactly why cruelty existed 
in his case. A good many cruelty cases are due not so 
much to ignorance as to the indifference of the poorer 
class of Asiatic. If you can eradicate this indifference, 
you go a long way towards the “* prevention ”’ of cruelty. 
Several years ago it was possible in isolated cases to carry 
this out by the simple process of ‘‘ making the punishment 
fit the crime ’’ on the spot; the offender was painfully 
impressed by it, but more civilised methods are now 
indicated, 

Blood sports and vivisection at home now are the war 
cry of the extremists in humane societies. I will not 
discuss the former, except to say that previous to coming 
East I had been a hunting man all my life and to add 
that, if I could afford it and Anno Domini permitted, | 
should be so again. As regards vivisection, I can only 
say that if its fanatical detractors would view the matter 
in a less rabid light they would be serving mankind better. 
As Mr. Rocker suggests in his unfinished paragraph, 
I think they would find discretion the better part 
of valour. The subject of performing animals calls 
for few remarks, I think—-it is rarely, if ever, that what 
one cannot accomplish by kindness to animals can be 
gained by coercion—you may lead a horse to the water 
but you cannot make him drink. Zoological Gardens are 
different, perhaps. I am opposed to the capture of the 
adult wild anima! which has been accustomed to a free, 
roaming life and subjecting him to a life of confinement. 
All animals destined for such institutions should be secured 
ia the infant stage, when subsequent confinement will be 
more natural. Moreover, it is possible that cruelty is 
exercised in the capture of adult animals. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank Mr. Rocker for his 
very comprehensive treatment of this subject. He is mildly 
apologetic in his remarks on presentation of it. From 
my point of view, he need have no qualms. He _ has 
delved deep into literature, ancient, modern and_ biblical, 
with credit to himself. 

I thank him for presenting to us not merely ** a subject 
for discussion,’’ but a thoroughly well-thought-out treatise, 
dealt with in a masterly manner, which, if published 
in book form, should be the basis for an accepted authority 
on the subject of cruelty, which at present is badly needed. 


se 


Mr. Fleury asked what constituted overcrowding of fow! 
baskets and overloading of bullock carts. Was there a 
maximum load laid down in the Federated Malay States 
and in the Straits Settlements? With regard to bull fight- 
ing, he considered that there was no cruelty in the local 
form of the sport, and it was purely a voluntary effort 
on the part of the buffaloes. 


Mr. Purvis stated that he agreed with Mr. Wallace's 
definition of cruelty, except for the word “ inflicting.” 
A proper definition should not only include ‘* causing un- 
necessary pain,’’ but should cover ‘‘ allowing unnecessary 
suffering,’’ and also cruelty due to neglect of rational 
measures. The keeping of small animals in tiny cages 
was one of the commonest forms of cruelty and should be 
definitely prohibited. Sore necks in cart-bullocks he found 
to be much more common in wet weather. As Mr. Wallace 
stated, the present legal fixed weights for carts were badly 
designed. For the destruction of tame and captive small 
animals a +22 rifle was one of the most effective instru- 
ments. An overdose of chloroform intrapleurally was one 
of the best medicinal methods of painless destruction of 
small animals—the animal just slept into death, 


‘ 


Captain Sheedy thanked Mr. Rocker for his excellent 
paper, which he considered worthy of inclusion in any list 
of standard works. The chosen subject was one of very 
wide and extensive range, but Mr. Rocker had _ several 
interesting points not ordinarily apparent to all of them. 
It was obvious that he also had the valuable gift of 
descriptive expression and of maintaining their interest 
throughout a long paper. 

The essayist had dealt, in the most tactful manner, with 
details which might be considered controversial and had 
expressed his own views and opinions with commendable 
moderation. 

Individual opinions on actual cruelty differed very con- 
siderably, and many were based more on sentiment than 
on actual knowledge and sound practical _ principle. 
According to the doctrine of certain people, if they were 
to carry their ideas to a logical conclusion they should 
never hunt, nor shoot, nor utilise a beast of burden, nor 
kill a pestiferous rat, nor even eat fish or flesh of any 
kind. The normal humane person, however, was generally 
satisfied in his own conscience by observing moderation 
and avoiding excess towards one extreme or the other. 
Taking their own profession collectively, he thought they 
could all pride themselves on their love of all animals— 
which was self-evident by their choice of a calling. They 
sympathised with those whose views might at times appear, 
to them to be rather unreasonable and irrational and they 
were unanimous in condemning cruelty to their dumb 
friends, especially what might be termed avoidable cruelty. 

They should certainly strive to stop such practices as 
castration by crushing or ‘* mulling,’’ for which the lack 
of other appliances was usually responsible. 

He was not particularly in favour of the shooting of 
small animals, such as dogs, but preferred that to poison- 
ing, especially poisoning by such a drug as _ strychnine, 
which, to his knowledge, was practised occasionally by 
unthinking people. Fresh prussic acid, however, was 
humane and, when suitably administered, was practically 
instantaneous. 

His experience of the captive bolt destroyer was not 
extensive, but he recollected one series of experiments on 
oxen, and they were not satisfactory. That, however, 
might have been due to defective cartridges. 


Mr. Turner stated that as he had just arrived back 
from furlough in England the preceding day he had not 
yet had an opportunity of reading Mr. Rocker’s lengthy 
paper. But he would like to say how impressed he had 
been, during a visit to the Sheffield abattoirs, with the 
very quick and expeditious method in which animals were 
dealt with in that place. Mr. Turner described the Shermer 
captive bolt instrument and also said that he agreed with 
Mr. Forbes in advocating the Shermer Pig Trap. He 
also advocated the use of the ‘* Cash ”’ captive bolt pistol 
for sheep and pigs, but the Shermer captive bolt for cattle. 


Mr. Macgregor observed tifat Mr. Rocker had mentioned 
a method of ‘ stunning ’’ by electricity. He had seen 
some mention of this before, but could not, at the moment, 
recollect where. He should like to ask if that could be 
used for operative anaesthesia, The essayist mentioned 
also that the sheep showed no fear in their expressions 
while watching the slaughter. Was the*facial expression 
ot a sheep any guide to its emotions? He submitted that 
facial expression was only a guide in dogs and, to a lesser 
extent, in horses. (In reply to Fleury): perhaps also in 
bullocks, but certainly not in sheep. 

Certain races of Indians branded their bulls excessively. 
This was done, sometimes, for curative purposes, as they 
fired horses, but more often than not for ornament. It 
was far in excess of that required for recognition. That 
practice was usually regarded as cruel, but it must be 
remembered that, when done for curative reasons, the 
motive underlying it was good, i.e., a genuine wish to 
cure the animal. When done for ornament, the motive 
was less justifiable. In this respect it was up to them (that 
was to say, the Europeans) to set an example by never 
hurting or maiming a domestic animal except for curative 
reasons. That example they did not set. Dogs’ tails were 
regularly docked by them for no other reason than that 
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they thought the animal prettier without a tail, just as 
the Indian thought his bull was prettier with branded 
ornaments all over him. 

He knew that brutal practice was regularly carried out 
at home, but could not they lead the way in putting it 
down? There was no reason why Malaya should not lead 
the way. In certain long-haired breeds -it was necessary 
for sanitary reasons, but in terriers, the most common 
sufferers, it was inexcusable. He had forbidden it in all 
veterinary infirmaries in Penang, but people simply went 
tu the hospitals and got a doctor to do it. He proposed 
that it be ruled as an act of cruelty. 

(In reply to Mr. Rocker): If the dog’s tail was injured it 
was another matter. It was then amputated as an act 
ot surgery. Why maim the dog to forestall an eventuality 
that might never occur? 

Mr. Macgregor’s remarks were followed by a lengthy 
general discussion and the various points raised by the 
speakers were further examined. It was agreed that im- 
provements in the local methods of slaughter were urgently 
needed. The question of pig-baskets received a great deal 
of attention, and a small sub-committee was formed to 
evolve and submit plans for the improvement of transport 
conditions for pigs. Mr. Wallace promised to prepare plans 
for an improved type of pig-crate, on the lines indicated 
in his previous remarks. 

The Reply. 

Mr. Rocker, in reply, said: It has been a great source 
of satisfaction to me to note the great interest which the 
various members have taken in the subjects touched upon 
in my paper. I do not propose to take up much more of 
your time or to argue the points in which our opinions 
appear to differ—it is sufficient for our purpose that this 
important subject has been ventilated and I hope that the 
effects of this meeting will be felt for a long time through- 
out Malaya. At the moment the prospects of improving 
the conditions of the animals in this country appear very 
promising, but things have a knack of being ‘* K.I.V.’ed”’ 
and fading away out here. I think it is part of our duty, 
as veterinary officers, to see that the subject is kept before 
the public and official bodies throughout the country. 

There are just a few points to which I would like to 
refer. Since writing the section on pig traps I have 
examined the specifications of the ‘* Schermer ”’ trap 
advocated by Mr. Forbes and have been impressed with 
the number and the nature of its advantages over other 
types of traps. I do not agree with Mr. Wallace’s sug- 
gestions for a new type of pig trap—the question of 
ventilation in stacks of such crates appears to have been 
overlooked; another objection would be the amount of 
space occupied on board ships which normally carry 
thousands of pigs. Some of the Chinese junks which 
specialise in pig carrying have built-in compartments for 
each pig—something like a bottle case. Mr. Purvis finds 
yoke galls in oxen more common in wet than ig dry 
weather. In that admirable Army book entitled ‘* Animal 
Management ”’ a similar statement is made, but continues 
to the effect that sore necks can be prevented in wet 
weather by the use of grease on the skin. In Singapore, 
greasing of the animal’s neck and of the yoke is a common 
practice, and perhaps that is why our experience is the 
opposite to that of Mr. Purvis. The question of devising 
a more suitable type of harness does not seem to me to 
be of great importance. 

In dealing with Sir Leonard Hill’s article on the subject 
of slaughter, Professor Linton made a most memorable 
remark some years ago. At least I have remembered the 
gist of it for a long time, because I was struck by its 
aptness. Professor Hill had argued that the skin of an 
animal was far more sensitive to the sting of a fly, a 
whip, or a spur than to a cut with a sharp knife. Professor 
Linton’s remarks were to the effect that the best way to 
test this would be for Sir Leonard Hill to approach quietly 
an unrestrained horse, directly from behind, so as to be 
out of sight of the animal, and make an incision in the 
hind leg with a sharp knife. ‘‘ There is nothing so con- 
vincing as personal experience,’’ said Professor Linton. 
T mention this because in listening to Mr. Wallace’s scheme 


that I should give a demonstration of the immediate un- 
consciousness following throat-cutting of an uncontrolled 
and standing ox, I was struck by the analogy between 
the two suggestions. I would decline to demonstrate the 
small matter of the cut to the hind leg, but if I were 
a sufficiently expert slaughterman and had_ sufficient 
physical strength to assure cutting, with one stroke of the 
knife, right through the skin, tissues, arteries, etc., to the 
vertebrze of an ox, in an upward direction (no mean feat), 
I would not hesitate to test the theory. 

I would like to point out to Major Simpson and to 
Mr. Wallace that I was quite aware of the capability of 
a pig for exercising his vocal accomplishments on the very 
slightest of provocations, and that in my remarks concern- 
ing pig-slaughter I was not dealing with the subject from 
a layman’s point of view. While | am about it, | would 
like to record my disagreement with Mr. Macgregor’s 
statement that facial expression (and here, as in the paper, 
i especially draw attention to the expression of the eyes) 
is not a guide to the emotions of a sheep. 

With regard to Mr. Macgregor’s query concerning 
electrical stunning and anzsthesia, I have seen mention 
of the unlimited possibilities of electricity as an anzesthetic 
for major and minor operations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Rocker referred his hearers to the 
penultimate paragraph of his paper, and put a number of 
resolutions before the meeting, all of which were unani- 
mously approved. [These resolutions were reproduced in 
the report of the meeting published in the issue of the 
Record dated June 20th.—Ep. | 


Dr. Bullock’s ‘*‘ Handbook.”’ 


A review of Bullock’s ‘* Handbook for Veterinary 
Surgeons,’’ which appears in the Deutsche Tierarstliche 
Wochenschrift for June 20th, after giving a favourable 
account of its contents, which it is said have an interest 
even for German veterinarians, concludes by observing 
that the author has certainly earned the thanks of the 
profession in England. We were pleased to see equally 
favourable reviews recently in the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Association and in Veterinary Medicine. 


Pic BREEDERS’ ANNUAL. 


The Pig Breeders’ Annual, published by the National Pig 
Breeders’ Association, has just made its appearance, the 
production being on a larger scale than heretofore. There 
is an interesting foreword from Sir Ralph Jackson, the 
Chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
who rightly stresses the necessity of every effort being made 
to keep disease from being introduced into a herd, of 
keeping it under control, and of protecting a herd from 
infection from other animals. There is a good deal in his 
advice, although it is by no means always acted upon, 
of isolating for one month all newly purcliased pigs. He 
points to the necessity of fresh grazings for young pigs 
in order to avoid land becoming pig sick due to its becom- 
ing heavily charged with bacterial and parasitic diseases 
when grazing land is not changed. He draws attention to 
the fact that swine usually become affected with tuberculosis 
by living in association with poultry or cattle which have 
the disease. 

A long article on the judging of livestock in relation to 
commercial requirements is contributed by Mr. H. R. 
Davidson, of Cambridge University, who is particularly 
interested in the pig recording movement carried on in 
conjunction with the Elmswell Bacon Factory. He stresses 
three points in a utility contest which he claims should 
indicate which pigs are of the best quality from the selling 
standpoint, which are produced as weaners at the smallest 
expense, and which can be fattened for the minimum 
amount of food per unit of saleable carcass. The book 
is freely illustrated with representations of the several 
breeds which come under the survey of the National Pig 
Breeders’ Association, 
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Juty 41TH, 1931. 
Cruelty to Animals. 


It is probably true to say that the stage of 
civilization of a country is in a great measure 
indicated by the consideration given to its weaker 
elements, particularly to children and animals. 

The whole subject of cruelty to animals has 
been admirably summarised by Mr. George 
Rocker, M.R.C.V.S., in a paper read at a meeting 
of the Far Eastern Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, and reproduced, with the discussion thereon, 
in our columns. 

Some feeling that consideration was due to 
animals seems to have existed almost from time 
immemorial. Among miscellaneous injunctions 
handed down to us we find ‘* Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn ”’ 
and several others of a like nature, including a 
general condemnation of cruelty in the saying 
‘‘A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, 
but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’’ 

Mr. Rocker’s paper has special reference to con- 
ditions in the Far East, but the principles enun- 
ciated are, in general, applicable to all countries. 

In our own land we have some reason to be 
proud of the fact that the utmost consideration 
is given by law to all animals. 

The earliest acts in modern times under which 
action was taken were, as Mr. Rocker has 
pointed out, passed in 1822 and 1823. These acts 
were limited in their application and were repealed 
in 1849 by 12 & 13 Vic. cap. 92, which with 
subsequent amendments, formed the basis of the 
Protection of Animals Act, 1911, under which the 
majority of cases of cruelty are now dealt with. 

Other acts, dealing with particular cases not 
covered by the general Acts, were also passed, 
notably, The Wild Birds Protection Acts, The 
Animals (Anesthetics) Act, 1919, and the Cruelty 
to Animals Act, 1876, sometimes called the Vivi- 
section Act. 

Besides these acts of Parliament specifically 
dealing with cruelty, clauses having similar ob- 
jects were inserted into other acts, as, for 
example, The Coal Mines Acts of 1911, while 
Orders of the Ministry of Agriculture under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts have been directed to- 
wards the same objects—The Exportation of 
Horses Order, 1898, for example. 
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In the second section of Mr. Rocker’s paper 
he has with boldness reviewed the controversy 
concerning the so-called ‘*‘ humane ’’ slaughter- 
ing of animals, and, on the whole, has done so 
with commendable fairness. 

The problem is not easy of solution, even to 
those who have expert knowledge, although those 
who lack such knowledge often express the most 
vigorous opinions. Without expressing any view 
as to the rights of the controversy it is perhaps 
permissible to point out that even the mechanical 
killer is not entirely foolproof, and requires some 
skill in its use. 

The activities of the voluntary societies, which 
in principle are cordially supported by the 
veterinary profession, have frequently given rise to 
some doubts as to the wisdom of their administra- 
tion and the extent to which these activities 
should be directed. Legally there does not appear 
to be any raison d’étre for such societies. The 
legislature has now made very complete provision 
for the protection of all animals, and one might 
expect that the carrying out of the laws was a 
matter for the official executive as in the case of 
all other crimes and misdemeanours. Practically, 
however, these societies have done much good 
in the past, and, if their activities are rightly 
directed, may continue to do so. 

Mr. Rocker has directed attention to some ways 
in which the societies might exert a benign 
influence—by a'ssisting the development of the 
cultivation of reason in the young, and by in- 
fluencing public opinion and the press. 

To these suggestions it might be added that, 
as no section of human society has more care for 
the welfare and humane treatment of animals, 
or a deeper knowledge of their feelings, than 
the veterinary profession, the societies would do 
well to enlist the sympathy and invite the co- 
operation of members of that profession to a 
greater extent than is now done, and that the 
veterinary profession should be very strongly 
represented on their controlling committees. 

The possible danger of the societies lies mainly 
in the fact that, being self-constituted bodies, they 
are under no effective control, and while the will 
to beneficient action is not questioned, much harm 
may result from uninformed sentimentality. 


It was averred by a speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Journeymen Butchers’ Federation of Great Britain 
that the cartoned meat system was fraught with the 
gravest danger to the health of the community. 
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Clinical Report. 


Equine CEsophageal Obstruction followed 
by Tetany. 


By Thomas M. Mitchell, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
Sunderland, 


Subject.—A_ five-year-old Clydesdale farm geiding. 

History.— Some steeped sugar beet pulp had been fed 
all winter to all the farm horses. On May 27th the subject 
came in from work to its midday meal and a scoopful of 
pulp was placed in the manger preparatory to adding 
crushed oats. The pulp, incidentally, had only been in 
steep for about three hours and was not fully swollen, 
The horse greedily took several large mouthsful and then 
stopped feeding and showed symptoms of choking. 

May 27th.—Called in, I examined him at 7 p.m. Animal 
making swallowing movements, and with each, evincing 
pain, regurgitating down the nose and coughing out saliva 
with small pieces of beet pulp. Stomach tube passed ; 
revealed obstruction at the entrance to the chest, and | 
surmised that probably the whole of the thoracic portion 
of the cesophagus would be full of the swollen pulp. 

Waiting policy adopted. Arecoline hydrobromide  gr.i 
given hypodermically. 

May 28th.—Animal normal except for the fact that the 
obstruction was still present and perhaps an ounce of pulp 
had been discharged through the nose and mouth. 

Passage of stomach tube revealed the proximal end of 
the obstruction to be softer and several inches of the tube 
became plugged with pulp. 

One gr. arecoline with } gr. strychnine sulph. given. 

May 29th.—11 a.m. Horse obviously feeling the effects 
of lack of water. Pulse 60, eyes sunken. Very little beet 
pulp had been discharged since the previous day. Enemata 
of saline given every two hours. 

7.30 p.m.—Patient much weaker, pulse 80, membranes 
somewhat injected, 

I had armed myself with a somewhat novel. irrigating 
apparatus. A 6-ft. length of an old damaged stomach 
tube was inserted down to the obstruction. Into the 
lumen of this tube a slightly longer length of medium- 
size Bowden bicycle brake cable cover was inserted, a 
piece of string being tied round the proximal end so that 
it could not project more than half an inch beyond the 
distal end of the stomach tube. To this thin flexible steel 
tube was attached a long rubber siphon tube carried up 
t» a pail of warm water slung up to the rafters some 
12-ft. high. On setting the siphon in operation results 
were immediate. Portions of beet pulp began to be washed 
down the bore of the stomach tube. By manipulating the 
stomach tube out and in, and also the steel irrigating 
tube, after three hours’ work about a quart measure of 
pulp was removed and the tubes could be passed about 
12-in. further down the cesophagus than was possible at 
the beginning of operations. 

11 p.m.—Patient began to show signs of collapse. Pulse 
almost imperceptible.  Strychnine gr.i- given, but the 
animal became so staggery that operations had to be 
discontinued. He wandered round the box and propped 
himself up by the walls. 
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May 30th.—12. Midnight. Lay down, sweating profusely 
and appeared to be on the point of death. I left him to the 
care of attendants. 

2 p.m.— Gave several violent extensions of the neck while 
lying and then sat up. Bucket of water offered. Took one 
swallow, screamed out aloud and then put his nose in the 
bucket and drank it dry. Obstruction obviously dislodged. 
Took a second pail of water immediately and then lay 
down exhausted. 

4 a.m.—Stood up and began to look for food. 

( 
with this horse?’’ I was more surprised than he to find 


a.m.—Owner rang me up to ask, ‘* What shall I do 


Se 


that it was still alive. 

6.45 a.m.—I found the patient weak and exhausted, pulse 
80, membranes congested, shaky on legs, still sweating 
slightly but able to drink water and eat cut grass. Left in- 
structions for him to be taken to the trough every hour and 
to allow him about 20 swallows of water each time, and offer 
small bran mashes and cut grass. Owner rang me during 
the evening to say that the patient had at last apparently 
got his fill of water and had eaten grass but nothing else. 

May 31st.--Owner called me to say that the horse did 
not appear so well, had drunk nothing and was very 
restless. 

11.30 a.m. 
ally affecting the jaws and muscles of the face. Mouth 





Found the animal in a st.te of tetany, especi- 


could only be opened about } inch, lip and cheek muscles 
set in spasm. Gluteal muscles also affected and violent 
spasms affecting the extensors of the hind legs. Horse 
walked like a cow affected with milk fever. 

I decided that these symptoms might possibly be due to 
a hypocalcemia following stress and lack of nourishment. 
Injected two oz. Calcium Sandoz in seven and a half per 
cent. solution. (Only one and a half pints of boiling water 
available). 

2 p.m.—Tetany somewhat abated. Gave two gallons 
of fresh milk with stomach tube. 

3 p.m.—Managed to drink water. Offered about 2 Ibs. 
of crushed oats which were masticated with great difficulty. 

Gradually during the afternoon the tetany disappeared, 
though by 6 p.m., when I left, the horse could not manage 
to masticate long food though anxious for it. : 

June 1st.—8.30 a.m.—Owner reported ‘‘ He is a new 
horse and is eating everything offered to him.”’ 

I might add, to complete the record of this rather excep- 
tional and interesting case, that the patient developed 
bronchitis, which responded readily to treatment. In addi- 
tion, he unfortunately reacted very severely at the site of 
every calcium injection and produced large sloughs at each 
point. This I attribute to the strengh of the solution, 
which was some 2} per cent. stronger than I should have 
used had plenty of boiling water been available. 


Veterinary Training in America. 





A resolution has been passed by the Veterinary Medical 
Association of New York City, recommending that, com- 
mencing with the Session 1932-3, a five years’ veterinary 
course should be instituted, with higher entrance require- 
ments in preliminary education. 





The St. Louis District Veterinary Medical Association, 
U.S.A., has passed a resolution recommending that the 
intradermal test for tuberculosis, discovered by D. F. 
Luckey, of Missouri, should henceforth be called the 
** Luckey Test.”’ 
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Abstracts. 





{Chemical Treatment of Bacterial Diseases. Professor 
WERNER StTECK. Schweiz. .iIrch. f. Tierhlk, Vol. 73, 
No. 3.] 

But little advance in this matter has been made in 
recent years and this is due to various causes. In_ the 
first place it is not a special branch of veterinary medicine 
in itself but spreads itself over several branches and _ is 
thus not studied fully in any single one. Chemical manu- 
facturers and practitioners are most concerned with it 
and the result is that controlled experimental work is 
lacking, good results tend to be reported and the 
particular preparation often gets a goad reputation, which 
is not upheld in further use. Chemotherapy may be 
directed against the disease-causing organism or it may 
b- intended to assist the body forces against it, and it is 
very difficult to judge which action has occurred in special 
cases. In a specific infection the body reacts in two main 
ways: there is a rapid reaction directed against the in- 
vaders represented as foreign bodies, and there is the 
slower development of specific immunity against them. 
Streptococci in particular and other bacteria do not often 
excite an adequate reaction by the body, so that the infec- 
tion is not overcome and drags on into a chronic course : 
this results in a greater or lesser weakening of the body. 
Now the ideal method of treating such conditions is the 
administration of a substance which will destroy the 
invaders without increasing the inflammation. Generally 
speaking, specific germicides are unknown in the way 
that trypanosomicides, etc., are known, therefore the next 
best method of terminating any bacterial infection by 
chemotherapeutical means is that of non-specific stimulation 
ef the body cells and tissues. Research into this matter is 
inevitably slow and difficult, as it is necessary to find out 
the fate of complex chemical substances which are sub- 
jected to the action of living tissues and fluids. 

Acridine derivatives have lately come into prominence 
and acriflavine, trypaflavine, rivanol, etc., have been found 
et value against pyogenic organisms. The author gives 
some tabulated results of injections of some of these pre- 
parations into the teats of streptococci-infected udders of 
cows. The results are given in estimations of the number 
of organisms per known amount of milk-exudate drawn 
at intervals and they show a definite decrease in the 
bacterial count from quarters treated, in certain cases dis- 
infection being accomplished. Two factors influencing the 
success of germicides are (1) the bacteria concerned— 
staphylococci. and the strangles streptococci are, for 
example, very resistant to disinfectants, and (2) the pres- 
ence of pus and blood has an inhibitory effect on the 
action of various germicides : this occurs with the acridine 
derivatives. The reaction of the medium is also import- 
ant, some germicides acting better in an alkaline, and 
some better in an acid medium. Many local disease condi- 
tions cannot be approached directly and unspecific cell 
stimulation therapy must be used. Much work on this 
subject has been done in recent years. Various foreign 
proteins (milk, casein, heterogenous serum, etc.), nuclein, 
fatty substances, colloidal metals, iodine preparations (ol 
which Yatren has been widely employed) have been tried 
with favourable results, Parenteral stimulation therapy 
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has been shown by Hoff (1930) in his monograph ‘* Unspeci- 
fische Therapie und natirliche Abwehrvorginge,”’ J. 
Springer, Berlin, to cause a rise of temperature, increase 
in circulating small blood phagocytes, decrease in’ the 
body reserves of alkalis, increase in the blood sugar and a 
rise in blood pressure. Lymphocytosis occurs when the 
temperature falls. In certain circumstances a leucocytosis 
can be produced by causing an acidosis in the digestive 
tract: perhaps this occurs as a result of a reflex nervous 
action. The author experimented on horses with subacute 
bronchitis to test whether the feeding of an acid or an 
alkaline diet had any effect on the course of illness when 
applied along with the usual treatment, but the result was 
absolutely negative. In conclusion, the author distinguishes 
between three forms of treatment for bacterial diseases— 
(1) specific immunising therapy; (2) specific chemotherapy 
and (3) non-specific chemotherapy, for each of which there 
are special indications: some bacteria, which are not 
suitable for attack by the first of these, must be attacked 
by either of the others. The classification of bacteria 
according to these groups is largely a work of the future. 
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| Cure of a Fractured Pastern by the Application of a Splint. 

Veterinary Rutur. Zeitschrift fiir Veterindrkunde. 

June, 1930. pp. 229-232. ] 

Median line fracture of the near hind pastern occurred 
in a riding horse while jumping. Great pain, excessive 
lateral movement and slight crepitation were found. 

Prognosis was doubtful, but treatment was decided upon. 
The object was to allow slight movements of the fetlock 
and pastern joints in order to avoid anchylosis, but at the 
same time to prevent lateral movement; for this reason 
waterglass, plaster of paris, gutta percha, etc., were inad- 
missible and splints were the only possible means. Wooden 
splints Were first tried, but without success since they 
became displaced upwards. 
A U-shaped iron splint was then 
devised, the flat bottom plate of 
which was attached to the shoe 
by bolts which fastened the per- 
forated tongues against the holes 
tapped for the reception — of 
thrtaded — sharps. The two 
branches for securing to the 
long pastern were originally 
fixed. 

The construction was later 





perfected by thé fitting of joints 
to the branches, which then moved with the fetlock joint. 

To obviate cumbersome bandaging and excessive wear 
of material a leather fetlock boot was made, with a buckle 
to fasten to the bandages and with double layers on the 
irner and outer side into which the branches of the splint 
were inserted. The apparatus in this form allowed the 
horse to stand and move the fetlock joint normally, but 
prevented undue lateral movements; it was easily detach- 
able. 

It was removed after eight weeks, when the fracture 
was found to be completely united. At the time of writing 
it was not established whether the provisional callus would 


permit of troop service again. H, H. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports. 


North of England Division.* 


Meeting at South Hetton Colliery. 





Through the courtesy of the South Hetton Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, and at the invitation of the President, Mr. 
W. H. Blackburn, a meeting of the Division was held at 
South Hetton Colliery on June 13th, 1931. 

Mr. Blackburn had arranged for a visit to the under- 
ground stables at the colliery, where the members found 
some 140 ponies housed in well-constructed, well-lighted, 
clean and comfortable stables. The ponies, which on the 
average were about 11-2 hands, were mainly of the Welsh 
breed, and several of them were splendid specimens of 
that breed. The ponies were in good condition, many 
members expressing the opinion that they compared more 
than favourably with ponies of similar type employed on 
the surface. 

It was evident that much attention had been paid to 
harness, the visitors noting, amongst other features, the 
use of leather for lining collars and saddles, and the 
prevision of long saddle flaps to protect the animal from 
possible injury from the limbers. The use of old belting 
in harness construction, and a special form of rounded 
belly band, which had been found advantageous in wet 
places, were demonstrated. 

On returning to the surface, Mr. Blackburn explained 
to the members the system of feeding the ponies, and 
showed them the provender plant in operation. The grains 
were crushed, and the hay chopped, and the whole mixed 
in the proper proportions to form the mixture which was 
filled into bags to be sent into the pit. During the 
process dust was extracted according to modern methods. 

Ponies under training were next inspected, the visitors 
displaying keen interest in the method adopted. The 
inspection was concluded by the examination of a number 
of clinical cases, the histories of which were explained 
hy the President. 

After the inspection, the members were entertained to 
tea by the South Hetton Coal Company, Limited, when 
the experiences of the afternoon were exchanged. Tt was 
gererally agreed that the inspection had been especially 
interesting and instructive. Members who are engaged 
in colliery practice had ample opportunity to exchange 
views on the many matters which arise during the course 
of their duties, and those members who rarely have occa- 
sion to visit a pit found no ground for adverse criticism. 
On the contrary, they expressed the opinion that their 
experience that afternoon had shown them that the pit 
pony was well cared for; indeed, much better cared for 
than the pony of similar type employed on the surface. 


Business Meeting. 


After tea the business meeting was held in the Colliery 
Office, when the chair was occupied by the President, 
Mr. W. H. Blackburn, and the attendance book was 
signed by the following: Messrs. J. H. Taylor, H. Hicks, 
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T. M. Mitchell, C. G. Hill, W. B. Towell, P. Snaith, 
J. W. Rider, T. Wilkinson, J. J. McDowall, C. Nicholson, 
W. J. Young, W. L. Stewart, and J. R. Rider, Hon. 
Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were receiyed from Dr. Bradley, 
Principal Hobday, Messrs. G. M. Mitchell, Callender, 
j. D. Peele, Croudace, Lightfoot, Jarvie, Barker, Perkins, 
Hf. Peele, Davidson, Christopher, J. R. Pratt, and 
F. Pickering. 

Obituary.—At the outset the President made sympathetic 
reference to the death of Mr. F, T. Finney, one of the 
oldest members of the Division, and also to the deaths 
of Mrs. Jarvie and Mr. H. J. Dawes, which had occurred 
since the last meeting. He asked the meeting to show 
its sympathy in the usual manner, the members then rising 
in silence, 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been pub- 
lished, were taken as read and confirmed. 

Corresbondence.—A circular letter from the N.V.M.A., 
enclosing a copy of a letter from the Registrar of the 
R.C.V.S., relative to the use on notepaper, etc., of letters 
other than those indicating the possession of a veterinary 
or academic qualification, was read. Several members 
expressed surprise that such a communication should be 
necessary, they having been under the impression that 
irregular practices of the nature complained of had long 
since been abandoned by members of the profession. It 
was agreed that, so far as this division was concerned, no 
action was necessary. 

Election of Representatives to Council, N V.M.A..— 
The Secretary read a circular letter from the N.V.M.A., 
stating the new article of association, under which the 
division was entitled to two members of council, in addi- 
tion to the Hon. Secretary. It was agreed to submit two 
names, to conform to the new regulation, but the opinion 
was expressed that it was rarely necessary for more than 
one representative to attend the council meetings, and 
further, that the division's finances would not permit 
the sending of more than one representative, except under 
exceptional circumstances. The meeting agreed to nomi- 
nate Messrs.. J. H. Taylor and T. Wilkinson as its repre- 
sentatives, subject to the provision that the division should 
continue to be represented in the first place by the Hon. 
Secretary, or in his absence by one of the other 
representatives, 

Votes of Thanks.—-Mr. T. M. Mitcuett. rose to express 
tlhe warmest thanks of the members to the South Hetton 
Coal Company, Limited., to the manager of the Colliery, 
and to all officials concerned, for their kindness in allowing 
the inspection to take place, and for all their help in 
bringing it to a successful conclusion. He remarked that 
no detail had been omitted, the intellectual fare had been 
most stimulating, and the subsequent tea had been of a 
regal character. 

Mr. J. H. Taytor seconded Mr. Mitchell’s' motion, 
which was supported by several members, and carried with 
acclamation. The Secretary was instructed to send suitable 
letters of thanks to the South Hetton Coal Company, 
Limited, and the officials concerned. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the President for his untiring 
efforts during the afternoon terminated a most successful 
meeting. 

J. R. Riper, Hon, Secretary. 
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July 4, 1931. 


Midland Counties Division.* 


President’s Address at Kidderminster. 


The quarterly meeting of the Midland Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., was held at the Black Horse 
Hotel, Kidderminster, on Thursday, May 14th, 1931. 
The President, Mr. J. W. Conchie, entertained the 
company to lunch, the guests including: Dr. Wynd- 
ham Parker (Medical Officer of Health for Wor- 
cestershire), Col. Marriott, Col. Lowe, Messrs. F. 
Chambers, W. H. Brooke, H. W. Dawes, W. F. 
Aston, G. F. Banham, L. W. Heelis, A. B. Forsyth, 
J. Whyte, H. B. Hiles, W. Trigger, H. T. Hughes, C. 
Renfrew, B. De Vine, L. C. Tipper, J. Martin, G. K. 
Miles, O. V. Gunning, J. L. Brain, A. B. Fewirgs, 
Kk. C. Heathcote, S. M. Woodward, G. V. Tyerman, 
J. A. Barker, W. North, E. Cowderey and R. Conchie 
(the President’s father). 

At the end of the repast, Mr. Woopwarp briefly 
proposed the President’s health. He said they were 
at college together, and he only hoped Mr. Conchie 
would be as hale and hearty when he was 8& as was 
his father, whom they were pleased to have with 
them that day. 

The President acknowledged the compliment. 


Illness of the Secretary.t—As soon as the business 
of the day was entered upon, the PRESIDENT said they 
would be sorry to learn of the absence of their es- 
teemed secretary, through illness. He proposed that 
a communication be sent to Mr. Dawes expressing 
the sympathy of the Division and wishing him a 
speedy recovery. : 

This having been agreed to, Mr. Howarp Dawes, 
who was temporarily undertaking the secretarial 
duties, said he would convey their sympathy to his 
father, who would be cheered by the thought that 
they had remembered him on that occasion. 


New Member.—On the motion of Mr. Dawes, 
seconded by Mr. HuGues, Mr. F. C. Heathcote, of 
Bridgnorth, was unanimously elected a member of the 
Division. 

Apologies for Absence—The Acting Secretary 
announced the receipt of apologies for absence from 
the following: Sir Gilbert Barling, Sir John McFad- 
yean, Dr. Graves, Professor Hobday, Dr. Craig, 
Messrs. R. G. Lake, E. Ringer, R. Clunas, E. Wilkin- 
son, E. W. Parkes, T. Spencer, H. Burrows, W. E. 
Blackwell, J. J. Burchnall, W. Dale, M. Tailby, W. E. 
Ison, C. F. Parsons, B. Secker, E. Hall, R. L. Philips, 
P. McGregor, R. W. Findlay, F. L. Gooch, T. J. 
Brain, C. F. Hunting, J. R. Carless, D. Forwell, R. L. 
Green, H. S. Cockburn, J. A. Connell, R. Hughes, 
P. D. Bayliss, W. L. Sheffield, J. C. Deville, J. 
Hutchinson, E. O’Neill, H. S. Reynolds, W. Grasby, J. 
Cormack and H. W. Steele Bodger. 





* Received for publication June 9th, 1931. 
+ It has since been our painful duty to record the death 
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Improper Use of Letters—The Acting Secretary 
read a letter from the Secretary of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association expressing approval 
by that body of the action of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, who protested against the prac- 
tice of certain members of displaying on their note- 
paper and account forms letters other than those 
indicating possession of a professional or academic 
qualification. The Council of the R.C.V.S. considered 
the practice undesirable, and asked that it might be 
discontinued. 


Resignations—The Acting Secretary announced 
the receipt of letters from three members who wished 
to resign: Mr. W. Dale, senior, of Coventry; Mr. 
Geoffrey Leader, formerly of Bridgnorth, and Mr. A. 
Hamilton, of Baschurch. 

In the case of Mr. Leader, he having left the dis- 
trict, the resignation was accepted with regret, and in 
that of Mr. Hamilton, it was resolved to ask Mr. 
Aston to see him with a view to persuading him to 
remain a member. With regard to Mr. Dale, the 
Acting Secretary said he was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Division, if not the oldest. 

Mr. De Vine said they ought not to allow their 
oldest member to drop out in this way. He recog- 
nised that it might not be convenient for him to 
come amongst them, and he moved that Mr. Dale, 
senior, be made an honorary life member of the 
Division. 

This was seconded in several places, and unani- 
mously agreed to. 


Next Meeting.—The report of the Council was sub- 
mitted, recommending that the next quarterly meet- 
ing of the Division be held in Birmingham, that 
Major Dunkin be invited to read a paper on Johne’s 
disease, and that the date be fixed some time in 
September to suit his convenience. 

The report was adopted. 


Presidential Address. 


Mr. J. W. Concur now delivered his address from 
the Chair. This was in the following terms :— 


As we shall be listening to a paper of more than 
ordinary interest, and one which should promote a 
lengthy discussion, I shall address you as briefly as 
is permissible. 

In the first place, I have to thank you for the 
great honour you have conferred upon me in electing 
me as President for the ensuing year, and I will 
endeavour to do my best to maintain the high 
degree of efficiency which your past Presidents have 
shown; it is no small task to emulate such men, but 
should I be lacking in any way I must crave your 
indulgence and support. I keenly appreciate my posi- 
tion, as the Midland Counties Division of the 
N.V.M.A. is an extremely large one, having a mem- 
bership of over one hundred and sixty persons and 
embracing a very wide area over the Midland Coun- 
ties; and the attendance of members at the Quarterly 
Meetings being of a fair average. Moreover, we are 
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always well represented at the Annual Congress of our 
parent body. At the last meeting of the International 
Veterinary Congress held in London in August last 
year this Society was very strongly represented. 
This is a gratifying indication that our members are 
keen upon keeping abreast with modern develop- 
ments in veterinary science. 

I am also more glad to be your President when I 
look into the personnel of our Society, as I find that 
in Mr. Richard Hughes, who is a general practitioner, 
we are very ably represented on the Council of the 
R.C.V.S., and this is of particular import when we 
recall that it is the general practitioners who do the 
spade work of the veterinary profession and by whom 
the general public estimate the worth of that pro- 
fession. It is also noticeable that the merits and 
skill of several of our members have been so highly 
recognised by the R.C.V.S. as to require their ser- 
vices as examiners for that body, and, on further 
looking through the list of our members, I was struck 
by the number of these who had forged ahead during 
their college curriculum and demonstrated their worth 
by attaining the very high distinction of gaining the 
FitzWygram Prize This distinction speaks for. itself 
and our Division is proud to have so many holders of 
this award on our roll of membership. (Applause.) 

At this point, I am brought to our active and in- 
defatigable secretary, Mr. Dawes, who has acted in this 
capacity with singular success for over forty years. 
Time is too short to allow me to say what I should 
like of Mr. Dawes, but however long I might take, it 
would be insufficient to pay an adequate eulogy to our 
Hon. Secretary, upon whom we look as the father of 
our happy family, a family whose feelings towards 
him are those of admiration and respect. (Applause.) 

So far I have portrayed a glowing pen picture, and 
we will now turn overleaf. I am extremely sorry that 
our Treasurer, Mr. Brooke, at our last meeting in 
February, had to sound a rather discordant note to 
the effect that every year there was a small erosion 
of the amount of capital we had at the bank. It 
was also suggested that, to obviate this, an increase 
should be made in the annual subscription. Person- 
ally, I am not averse to this, but I do not thiak it 
a wise policy of our chancellor to adopt the tactics 
of another and overburden the willing horse, and a 
division of burden would be the better policy. This 
could be arrived at if those members who are in 
default with their annual subscriptions would comply 
with Mr. Brooke’s persistent and frequent requests. 
We admit that these are not debts which are re- 
coverable at law; even were they so, some would be 
barred by the Statute of Limitations. These, how- 
ever, are debts of honour which should be met before 
any other. One must remember that when a member 
of this Society was initiated of his own freewill and 
accord, it was implied that his subscriptions would 
reach the treasurer at the appointed time. For those 
who have forgotten the three R’s: Right, “Rong” 
and Restitution, I may say that the annual subscrip- 
tion amounts to less than twopence-halfpenny per 
week which, if forwarded to Mr. Brooke without 


further delay, would place the Division on a more 
happy financial footing, and, I feel sure, increase the 
numbers at our meetings who have been absent for 
some years. I do hope that the non-payment of 
twopence-halfpenny per week has not proved an in- 
ability or reluctance to associate with fellow brethren 
at our quarterly meetings. Retrenchment is not 
possible, as expenses are at the present time cut down 
to the lowest, and it would be very lamentable if we 
had to withhold or curtail our annual donations—such 
as to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund and 
other worthy institutions which aim to help those 
who, by ill-health or misfortune, are unable to obtain 
the necessities of life and whose later days are 
haunted by the spectre of want and destitution. 
From the foregoing, I shall be accused of talking 
about money and I admit straight away that I am. 
Money talks and you can neither talk nor act with- 
out it. It is a very well-known fact that the veterin- 
ary profession suffers from this handicap. It is 
appalling to think that our Government is so apathetic 
in its attitude towards the profession which safe- 
guards the pedigree stock home of the world. I 
venture to say that the intellectual equipment of our 
profession is excellent, but we are unable to exploit 
this on account of financial restrictions. All foreign 
Governments grant a subsidy towards the mainten- 
ance of an efficient veterinary service in their respec- 
tive countries, and above all, materially aid veterinary 
research work. A certain member of this present 
British Government hinted at a subsidy for Grand 
Opera, a body largely composed of aliens, whilst our 
profession was literally being compelled to beg in 
the market place to collect small sums for the restora- 
tion of the Royal Veterinary College. It were better 
that any such subsidy should be diverted to the re- 
quirements of our profession, who would make judi- 
cious use of it, especially in research work, of which 
there is so much required. For years, individual 
veterinary surgeons, so far as their private means 
allowed, have been interested in work dealing with 
the subject of the paper to be read to us this after- 
noon, but they have been handicapped through lack 
of means, and this scourge of civilisation can only be 


exorcised by the combined work of the medical and_ 


veterinary professions, aided by a munificent Govern- 
ment. This disease is only one in which the necessity 
for research work is of extreme urgency. In the 
daily work of the general practitioner, one constantly 
comes up against a lack of knowledge of certain 
recondite and abnormal diseases of sheep and cattle, 
and with a great amount of tillage land going out 
of cultivation and being laid down to grass, more 
animals of this class will fall on our hands for advice 
and treatment. It is, therefore, of vital importance 
that our armament should be replete with every pos- 
sible source of information. As a profession we are 
sometimes blamed for lack of knowledge, but more 
often the financial side of the matter is at the root 
of the trouble. 
Johne’s disease has become a very serious menace 
to owners of stock and, I am convinced, exacts a 
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heavier toll than tuberculosis from an economic point 
of view. It is time that this disease was scheduled 
and steps taken by the authorities to eradicate the 
enormous losses to the animal population. 

As regards the eradication of tuberculosis, this is 
a disease with which we are all, fortunately or other- 
wise, acutely familiar. We have at our hands the 
means for immediate diagnosis which, if utilised at 
once for the elimination of all diseased animals, would 
no doubt result in an immense reduction of the num- 
ber of milk-producing cows and a possible shortage 
of the raw article. If the eradication of these cows 
was spread over a number of years, however, I feel 
confident that a successful issue could be achieved. 
In my opinion, this work could best be carried out 
by the co-operation of the Ministries of Health and 
Agriculture and the National Farmers’ Union—pro- 
hibiting the indiscriminate slaughter of heifer calves 
of recorded or well-known milking strains for a 
period of four years: the isolation of these heifer 
calves in a controlled and prescribed isolation area, 
and into which area no bovine animals other than 
those which had passed the tuberculin test would 
be admitted. As time progressed these centres would 
be extended to join up with other isolated centres 
and thus aid in making up a larger zone of tubercle- 
free or accredited herds. At the end of this period, 
all reacting cows (which should be branded) could 
be slaughtered without any marked diminution of the 
milk supply of the country. It is well to remember 
that when, owing to outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease in different counties and areas, large num- 
bers of milking cows have been slaughtered, in a 


very short period such’ deficiency of milking cattle 


has been rapidly restored to the normal. On the 
average, cows affected with tubercle are not big milk 
producers, but are a source of loss in keep to the 
farmer. 

To my mind, the stamping out of the tuberculous 
milch cow is the only means of preventing or reduc- 
ing the incidence of tuberculosis of bovine origin in 
the human being, as there is, in my view, a grave 
risk in the extended use of the B.C.G. vaccine which, 
after all, is composed of living organisms which may 
only await an opportunity of resuming their potency 
and work havoc with their victims. 

Since mentioning vaccines, it has struck me that, 
in this country, we are very much behind the times 
in the output of biological products, of which I believe 
we have to obtain over ninety per cent. from other 
countries, although we have laboratories in this coun- 
try capable of carrying out the work. It is often 
the case that some of these vaccines and sera do not 
give the same result as is claimed for them in the 
country of their origin. Can this be attributed to 
climatic conditions or the idiosyncrasy of our 
animals? Also, could this lack of success be over- 
come if the material were produced in this country ? 
It is an interesting thought. 

I am afraid I have already trespassed too much 
upon your time, but I would like to mention a subject 
of vital importance to our profession. I refer to the 


grave lack of understanding, on the part of the general 
public, of the fact that a veterinary surgeon is a 
highly trained and qualified man. Frequently one 
sees in the press articles and photographs which lower 
the dignity of our profession and its one portal 
system. The constant appeal for funds by certain 
societies and institutions purporting to alleviate the 
diseases of animals by the ministrations of untrained 
quack laymen is a very common spectacle to-day and 
one which, by judicious propaganda and example, 
should be combated to the fullest extent. It is the 
duty of the ruling body of our profession to keep a 
constant look-out for such articles and appeals, and 
it is up to each one of us, by both precept and 
example, to educate the public to the fact that the 
veterinary surgeon is an individual who, both by train- 
ing and nature, is therefore’ properly equipped, and 
more competent, to deal with the diseases of animals 
than others lacking such necessary qualifications. 

Finally, may I ask those who are not already mem- 
bers to join the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion as, at the present time, only one half of the 
veterinary surgeons on the Register are on the roll 
of the “ National.” Also would I urge the support of 
our benevolent and defence societies, both of which 
are helpful to the practitioner in more ways than one, 
for it is. only by supporting the intrinsic societies 
of our own profession that we can strengthen its 
power and influence. Much has been done for that 
profession by its own members in the past; still more 
can be done in the future, if its members are bound 
together by ties of loyalty and friendship. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the patient hearing you 
have given me and I can only once more express my 
sincere appreciation of the honour of occupying your 
Presidential Chair. (Applause.) 

Mr. De Vuve voiced the thanks of the meeting for 
the President’s very able address. He said it was 
surprising what hidden talent they had in their midst, 
and it was often only disclosed when a member was 
forced into office. He moved that the address be 
published in the report of the meeting. 

This was seconded by Mr. Tipper, and carried. 

Paper—Major F. CHAMBERS now read a paper en- 
titled “The Incidence of Cancer in the Domesticated 
Animals.” 

[Major Chambers’ paper, and a repert of the ensu- 
ing discussion and the essayist’s reply, are reproduced 
at the commencement of this issue of the Record.— 
Ep.] 

Vote of Thanks——The PresipEnt moved a vote of 
thanks to the essayist, and said the information laid 
before them had been instructive as well as 
interesting. 

Mr. Dawes seconded the motion, which was car- 
ried unanimously. 

Major CHAMBERS, in reply, said the pleasure had 
been his, and he was grateful for the appreciative 
manner in which his effort had been received. 

The company afterwards had tea together. 

H. W. Dawes, Acting Hon. Secretary. 
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In Parliament. 


The following questions and answers have been recorded 
in the House of Commons recently :— 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Mr. Duncan MILLAR asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether, in view of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease being traceable to Irish cattle imported into Great 
Britain, he will institute inquiries as to the present system 
of inspection of Irish cattle before shipment and consider 
as to the appointment of British veterinary officers at the 
Irish ports to inspect all shipments of cattle from Ireland 
to British ports? 

Mr. CuarLeton (Lord of the Treasury): All animals 
brought to Great Britain from Northern Ireland or the 
Irish Free State are required to be shipped from specified 
ports only and to be accompanied by a certificate of a 
veterinary officer appointed by the respective Government 
to the effect that the animals were inspected by him 
immediately prior to shipment and found free from disease. 
My right hon. Friend is satisfied from the inquiries which 
he has made that the animals which were responsible for 
the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease into this country 
on June 11th showed no clinical evidence of foot-and- 
mouth disease when examined either at the ports of ship- 
ment in [reland or at the landing places in this country. 

Mr. Mittar: Will the hon. Member convey to the 
Minister the fact that there is a strong feeling that the 
general system of inspection should be reconsidered with 
a view to further precautions being taken? 

Mr. CHuarLeton : Certainly. 

Mr. SKELTON : Does not this show the necessity of having 
a proper period of quarantine so that our herds shall not 
be infected from the lower-class herds in Ireland? 

Mr. CuarLeton: That is beyond me. 

Mr. Mirtitar asked the Minister of Agriculture the latest 
developments in connection with the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Scotland; the number of districts 
affected; the number of cases in which the existence of 
the disease has been confirmed; and the number of animals 
destroyed ? 

Mr. CuarRLeton : Since my right hon. Friend’s statement 
in this House on Monday, two further outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease have been confirmed in Scotland, one 
at Scone and the other at Kinrossie, both in the county 
of Perth and Kinross. Fifty-five cattle, 127 sheep and six 
pigs have been destroyed in connection with these cases. 
No extension of the existing infected areas in Scotland 
Was necessitated by these further outbreaks. 

Mr. Mittar: Do I understand that these are later 
figures; or is the hon, Member simply repeating what 
was stated on Monday ? 

Mr. Cuarteton: My reply says ** Since my right hon. 
Friend's statement.”’ ' 

On June 24th Mr. Turron asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture how many cases of foot-and-mouth disease have 
been confirmed since June Ist, 1931; what are the town- 
ships in which these cases were discovered; and what 
number of animals and of what value have been destroyed 
in consequence of these outbreaks? 

Mr. CiarLeron : Forty-one outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease have been confirmed since June Ist; the names 
of the townships or localities in which these occurred 
are shown on the table appended; 1,500 cattle, 2,636 sheep, 
173 pigs and one goat have been slaughtered in connection 
with these cases. The value of these animals was 
approximately £37,750. 

Outbreaks confirmed during period June 17th to 23rd. 

ENGLAND, 
County and Locality. 


Houghton, Carlisle ; Cardewless, 


Cumberland : 

Carlisle. 

Durham : Cowpen Bewley, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Lancashire: Myerscough, Preston; Cartmel Fell, Black- 
pool, Pilling, Bolton-le-Sands, Carnforth; Quernmore, 
Catterall (two outbreaks), Lancaster (two outbreaks), 
Fulwood, Preston; Hardhorn (three outbreaks), Heaton- 
with-Oxcliffe. 

Westmorland: Farleton, Holme; Beetham, Milnthorpe. 


Yorkshire (North Riding): Snaizeholme, Hawes; 
Askrigg. 

SCOTLAND. 
County and Locality. 

Angus (Forfarshire); Baldowrie, Coupar Angus; Logie- 
port. 

Fife: Inverteil, Kirkealdy; Strathmiglo, Milnathort ; 
Monimail, Cameron. 

Kincardine : Johnshaven, Montrose. 

Perth and Kinross: Perth (two outbreaks); Scone, Perth 
(two outbreaks); Abernyte; Cultamalundie, Tibbermore ; 
Glencarse, East Inchmichael, Errol; Megginch, Perth; 
Milnathort (Kinross); Kinrossie, Tulloch. 

Total number of outbreaks in Great Britain :- 


I-ngland ike is ae i 22 
Scotland aon ed rae pm 19 
Total ... oa wt 41 


Mr. Ross asked the Minister of Agriculture what are 
the present regulations as to the detention of cattle im- 
ported from Northern Ireland before their being put on 
the market in Great Britain? 

Dr. Appison: Cattle, sheep, goats and swine brought 
from any part of Ireland are required to be landed exclu- 
sively at landing places approved by the Ministry and 
there detained in reception lairs for a minimum period 
of 10 hours, during which they are examined in daylight 
by a veterinary inspector of the Ministry. If found free 
from any evidence of disease the animals are licensed 
from the landing places either to a market specially 
authorised by the local authority for the exposure of im- 
ported animals or to premises, including a slaughterhouse, 
other than a market. If the animals are moved to a 
market they must be removed therefrom only to premises 
for detention for a period of six days or for slaughter. 
If the animals are moved from the landing place direct to 
premises other than a market they must be likewise 
detained thereon for six days unless slaughtered. The 
six days’ detention is a statutory requirement imposed 
by the Importation of Animals Act, 1922 (Session 2). 
After the expiration of this period of detention the animals 
are free to be moved anywhere in Great Britain. 

Mr. Ross asked the Minister of Agriculture what period 
of time is estimated by his Department to ensue from the 
period when cattle are infected with foot-and-mouth disease 
to the time when the disease can be diagngsed by veterin- 
ary surgeons? 

Dr. Appison;: The period of incubation is usually from 
four to six days. 

Colonel Howarp-Bury asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether, seeing that there is no foot-and-mouth disease in 
the Irish Free State, and that there is already a Customs 
barrier between Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State, 
he will differentiate between exports of cattle coming from 
the Irish Free State and those that come from Northern 
Ireland ? ‘ 

Mr. Ross asked the Minister of Agriculture whether he 
is aware that no cattle from County Down are shipped 
from Londonderry; and whether, in view of this fact 
and the remoteness of County Londonderry from the area 
of foot-and-mouth disease infection, he will consider the 
possibility of permitting the export of cattle from London- 
derry with a certificate as to their origin being outside the 
infectious area? 

The MuntsteR OF AGRICULTURE AND FiIsnertes (Dr. 
Addison): I have no official information as to the actual 
places of origin of cattle originally shipped from 
Londonderry to Great Britain. On June 23rd I was 
informed by the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern 
Ireland that disease was estimated to have existed 
unreported in County Down since the first week in June. 
A period of 12 days therefore elapsed before the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland were aware of the existence of 
the disease, and movements of animals during the interval 
in that county were uncontrolled. According to informa- 
tion received from Northern Ireland, 10 outbreaks had 
heen confirmed up to June 23rd. In thé circumstances it 
is too early yet to consider the question of the resumption 
of imports of animals from any part of Ireland. 
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Cast Horses (Sale). 


Mr. Day asked the Secretary of State for War the 
number of Army horses that have been cast during the 
12 months ended to the last convenient date and sold for 
human consumption; and to whom they were sold? 

The Srecrerary or Srare ror War (Mr. T. Shaw) : 
During the year ended May 31st last, 727 Army horses 
were sold as fit for human consumption. Such animals 
are destroyed in the presence of a military representative. 
The purchasers were Messrs. Harrison, Barber and Com- 
pany, Limited, London, and Messrs. Smith and Spalding, 
Limited, London. 

Mr. Day: Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
these horses were slaughtered in London? 

Mr, Suaw: Not without notice. 


Ponies (Export). ~ 

Sir W. Davison asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether his attention has been called to the fact that 38 
wild unbroken British ponies, many of them .mares in 
foal, were shipped from Goole to Ghent on or about May 
Gth or 7th for sale at the annual butchers’ fair at Mont 
St. Amand, Ghent; whether he is aware that a number 
of such ponies foaled immediately on arrival; and if he 
will inform the House what inspection was made of these 
ponies prior to embarkation and how it was that wild 
ponies in the condition referred to were certified as fit 
for export abroad? 

Dr. Appison: I am aware that 38 ponies were shipped 
from Goole to Ghent on May 6th, and that some of these 
were in-foal mares, but none showed any signs indicating 
the probability of parturition during the journey to Ghent. 
These ponies could not be described as ‘‘ wild,’’ since 
all had been halter-broken and could be handled with 
ease. If foaling during the journey had been anticipated, 
the veterinary inspector would not have permitted ship- 
ment. I have no definite information as to the foaling 
of certain of these ponies on arrival at Ghent. I do not 
propose to prohibit the exportation of in-foal mares, 

Sir W. Davison: Is the right hon. Gentleman satisfied 
as to the thoroughness of the inspection of the ponies 
alleged to be exported for butchering, and will he consider 
whether it might be possible to tighten up the inspection 
at our ports? 

Dr. Appison: I am giving this matter the most sym- 
pathetic consideration, and I am doing all that I can 
to make the inspection as proper as it ought to be. 


Parrots (Import Prohibition). 


Mr. Hannon asked the Minister of Health if he is now 
able to remove or modify the import prohibition on parrots 
and kindred birds; and, if not, what change of circum- 
stances will be necessary to enable him to do so in the 
near future? 

Mr. GREENWOOD: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the negative. As regards the second part, 
before considering the question of removing the prohibition 
on the importation of birds of the parrot species I must 
be satisfied that the risk of the spread of psittacosis through 
the importation of these birds has disappeared, or has 
diminished to such an extent as to render it safe to 
rescind or modify the regulations issued in 1930. I may 
add that all relevant facts, including the collection of 
data from the foreign countries concerned, are receiving 
the attention of my Department. 


Sheep "Scab. 


Lieut.-Colonel Winpsor-CLive asked the Minister of 
Agriculture how many cases of sheep scab have occurred 
among sheep brought from Wales into Shropshire in each 
of the last three years and how many contact sheep have 
had to be dipped in consequence ? 

Tue MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (Dr. Addison) ; According 
to information received from the local authorities, 22 out- 
breaks occurred in Shropshire during the years 1928 to 
1930 inclusive amongst sheep brought from’ Wales, namely, 
eight in 1928, seven in 1929 and seven in 1930. The 
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number of sheep in Shropshire which had to be dipped 
in consequence was 6,297. 

Mr. C. Witiiams: Is the right hon. Gentleman doing 
anything about this matter? 

Dr. Appison: Yes, we are very active. 


Imported Carton Meat. 


Sir Cartes Cayzer asked the Minister of Health 
whether his attention has been called to the growing 
amount of carton meat imported into this country ; whether 
he has considered the representations made with regard 
to the danger to public health involved by the consumption 
ol such meat, in view of the difficulties in the way of 
adequate inspection; and what steps he proposes to take 
in the matter? 

Mr. GrREENWoop: I have no information with regard 
to the amount of carton meat at present imported into this 
country. I have received representations with regard to 
this meat, and I am considering them in conjunction with 
certain other questions relating to the control of imported 
meat under the Public Health (Imported Food) Regula- 
tions. I am not yet, however, in a position to give a 
decision. 


, (irey Squirrels. 


Brigadier-General Brown asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether a report on the recent meeting at the 
Ministry on grey squirrels has been pulished; and what 
action has been taken in the matter? 

Dr. Appison: A report of the meeting referred to was 
issued to the Press on May 14th and was given wide 
publicity. I am sending the hon. and gallant Member 
a copy. In accordance with a resolution passed at the 
meeting, a leaflet describing the damage done by and the 
methods of destroying grey squirrels is being printed, and 
copies will be sent to County Agricultural Committees and 
to the various organisations representing those concerned 
in the ownership, management and occupation of agri- 
cultural land, urging them to take all steps within their 
power to encourage the destruction of this pest. 


Hay and Straw (Imports). 


Mr. Rosspotuam asked the Minister of Agriculture the 
quantity of hay and straw imported into this country for 
the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 respectively; from what 
countries these imports have come; whether these importa- 
tions are subject to licence; and whether precautions are 
taken to preclude the possibility of foot-and-mouth or any 
other disease coming in from the countries which export 
hay and straw. 

Dr. Appison: I propose with my hon. Friend’s permis- 
sion to cirulate a table shoying the quantity of hay and 
straw imported into the United Kingdom from abroad 
during the years 1928, 1929 and 1930, and the countries 
from which these imports came. The Foreign Hay and 
Straw Orders of the Ministry prohibit the importation of 
hay and straw, except by special licence, from countries 
in which foot-and-mouth disease exists, but this prohibition 
does not apply to hay and straw used atthe time of im- 
portation as packing for merchandise nor to manufactured 
straw not intended for use as fodder or litter for animals. 
No restrictions on importation are imposed in connection 
with any other disease. 


Milk. 


Brigadier-General Brown asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether, when considering with the Ministry of 
Health alterations in the regulations for the grading and 
designations of milk, and before coming to any decision, 
he will consult the advisory committee of the Agricultural 
Council for England and Wales on this matter? 

The Parlimentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health 
(Miss Lawrence): I have been asked to reply. My right 
hon. Friend has already received a report on this subject 
which was adopted by the Council of Agriculture for 
England last year. He will consider it in consultation 
with my right hon. Friend, the Minister of Agriculture 
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and Fisheries, but legislation would be necessary before 
any alterations could be made in the order as to the grading 
and designations of milk. 


. . 


Milk (Adulteration). 


Brigadier-General Brown asked the Minister of Health 
how many milk producers have been summoned under the 
Food and Drugs (Adulteration) Act in England and Wales 
during 1929 and 1930; in how many cases were convictions 
recorded, respectively; and whether he will reconsider 
the case put before him by the Agricultural Council of 
Ingland and Wales for a revision of the law relating 
to the sale of milk in this respect? 

Mr. GRrEENWOOD: I regret that the figures asked for are 
not readily available. I may say, however, that particulars 
which were specially oollected for the last quarter of 
1927 showed that during that period there were 280 prose- 
cutions in England and Wales for the sale of adulterated 
milk and that 200 convictions were recorded. I cannot 
say in what proportion of these cases the defendant was 
a producer. I have received a copy of the further report 
adopted by the Council of Agriculture for England on 
the law relating to the sale of milk and I will consider 
it in consultation with my right hon. Friend the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Mr. Atpass: Is it not a fact that, in a large number 
of these cases, the penalties inflicted are nominal in com- 
parison with the gravity of the offence? 

Mr. GREENWOOD: I could not say that without notice, 
and I am not sure that I should be able to answer it in 
any case. 

Brigadier-General Brown: Is it not a fact that a prose- 
cution may damage the reputation of a man when it is 
very likely not his fault at all? 

Mr. Younc: Is it not apparent, in view of the large 
increase of consumption among children, that inspection 
is inadequate ? 

Mr. GREENWOOD: That is not the only factor. I be- 
lieve the quality of the milk is improving. 


Distemper (Inoculation), 


Mr. FREEMAN asked the Minister of Agriculture how 
many inoculations against distemper in dogs have been 
made from the beginning of the practice up till the present 
time; what has been the preventive effect of the inocula- 
tions; and what percentage of the dogs inoculated have 
died as the result of inoculation? 

Mr. CHARLETON: I have been asked to reply on behalf 
of the Lord President of the Council. The hon. Member's 
question presumably refers to the method of preventive 
inoculation introduced as a result of researches promoted 
by the Field Distemper Council. As the preparations are 
issued by a commercial firm to veterinary practitioners 
throughout the country, no complete statistics of the results 
are obtainable. Inquiry was recently made, however, into 
the histories of some hundreds of foxhounds inoculated in 
1928 and 1929. Taking only the 23 packs in which subse- 
quent exposure to infection was certain, the incidence 
or distemper among inoculated hounds was found to be 
1-4 per cent. and the death rate from this cause 0:3 per 
cent. Without inoculation, the incidence of distemper 
among young foxhounds in this country approaches 100 
per cent., while the death rate is frequently 50 per cent., 
and may exceed 75 per cent. on occasion. 


Pig-Recording Schemes. 


Mr. pe Rorincni.p asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether his attention has been called to the burden which 
will be inflicted on pig breeders by the proposed withdrawal 
or the financial support hitherto given by the Ministry to 
the pig-recording system; and whether he will consider 
a scheme whereby the cost may be shared between breeders 
and the Ministry? 

Dr. Apptson: If the hon. Member is referring to the 
pig-recording scheme conducted by the School of Agri- 
culture, Cambridge, since 1927, with a grant from the 
Ministry, this experiment has been conducted sufficiently 


long to enable those participating in it to decide for 
themselves whether to continue it or not on a self-support- 
ing basis. It was never the intention to continue either 
the experiment or the grant indefinitely, and those con- 
cerned were notified in September last that the grant would 
cease on September 30th next. The Pig Industry Council 
recommended the general initiation of pig-recording 
schemes on a part payment basis, but I regret that I cannot, 
owing to financial stringency, give effect to that recom- 
mendation or to the hon. Member’s suggestion at the 
present time. 

Mr. DE RorucnHitp: In view of the importance of help- 
ing the pig industry, will the right. hon. Gentleman 
reconsider it, and ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to transfer a grant from grand opera to the Pig Recording 
Society ? 


Licensing of Bulls. 

The Improvement of Live Stock (licensing of Bulls) Bill 
was reported to the House of Commons on June 25th by 
the Standing Committee. 

Referring to an amendment to a clause putting on the 
ewner of a bull the duty of producing a licence or permit, 
Dr. Addison, Minister of Agriculture, said that a farmer 
was entitled to know whether a bull was licensed or not. 

Mr. GRAHAM suggested that a licensed bull should be 
marked in some way which would avoid the trouble of 
carrying a licence.—Dr. Appison.—You have got to have 
a licence for a dog, so why not a bull? The amendment 
was rejected. 

Suggesting an amendment that the Bill should not be 
brought into operation for three years, Dr. Addison said 
that meantime a voluntary scheme involving systematic 
efforts to better the standard of our bulls would be carried 
out. 

In opposing the motion, Major DupGEoN said he con- 
sidered the Bill should operate in two years. Breeders of 
pedigree stock had complained of the decline in their export 
trade and they had suffered heavily from the recent out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. In the interests of com- 
mercial and pedigree breeders the amendment should not 
be passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS suggested that by the voluntary scheme 
they would gain the consent, confidence, and goodwill of 
the farmers. 

The amendment was carried and the Bill was reported, 





The Need for Safe Milk. 


At a meeting of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
held on June 23rd, Mr. T. Thomson moved a resolution, 
which was carried, that, in the interests of national 
health and of agriculture, the public should be encouraged 
to consume more fresh milk. The motion stated that the 
consumption of milk in this country was estimated to 
be about one-third of a pint individually a day, and it 
urged that the Ministries of Agriculture and Health and 
the Board of Education should support a_ publicity cam- 
paign. Mr. Thomson said that there had been an enormous 
improvement in the health of children by allowing them to 
take milk in the schools. 

Lord Astor said that his experience, when chairman 
of the Milk Publicity Council, showed the need of giving 
the consumer a guarantee of reasonably safe milk. What 
was wanted was a reclassification of milk so that there 
skould be no misunderstanding by any person who desired 
to buy good milk, whether first, second, or third grade. 
There was also a demand for super-milk which could 
he guaranteed absolutely safe. Reclassification, Lord Astor 
thought, would help the farming industry enormously if 
the milk were officially labelled, because then the consumer 
would know what he was buying. 

A representative of the Leicester Chamber of Agri- 
culture said that milk had been introduced into 152 schools 
in the county, and farmers were looking forward to supply- 
ing all the schools there. They also hoped to introduce 
milk into all the hosiery and boot factories in the county 
for the benefit of women workers. 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


July 6th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 2 Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, at 4.30 p.m. 
Meeting of the Eastern Counties, 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Cam- 
bridge. 
July 17th.—Summer Meeting of the Mid-West 
and South Wales Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Hereford. 

July 24th.—Summer Meeting of the Yorkshire 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Burley-in- 
Wharfedale. 

Aug. 22nd-28th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Norwich. 





July 9th. 





Personal. 


Major G. W. Dunkin, M.R.C.V.s., D.v.H. (Veterin- 
ary Superintendent of the Field Laboratories of the 
National Institute of Medical Research, Mill Hill) returned 
on Friday of last week from his tour of the U.S.A. (under 
the zgis of the Medical Research Council) upon which he 
set out at the end of April. 


Mr. Eustace Montgomery, the Adviser on Animal Health 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, returned to 
England on June 23rd from a tour of the West Indies 
and British Guiana, which he commenced on March 25th. 





Lady Veterinarian’s Riding Accident.—We regret to learn 
that Miss Marion Stewart, who recently graduated (1930) 
from the Glasgow College, and has since been in London 
practice, has met. with a serious accident whilst on holiday 
at Minehead, being thrown from her horse whilst riding. 
Miss Stewart was unconscious when picked up, and her 
injuries were reported as serious. Later information is 
that Miss Stewart is making as good progress as can 
be expected. 


Appointment.—As the result of an examination held 
recently in Dublin, the Commissioners recommended the 
appointment of Wm. Nyhan, M.R.c.v.s., as Veterinary 
Inspector under the Scheduled Diseases of Animals and 
Tuberculosis Acts, for the Mallow area. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 





PartTiAL RELEASE FROM STANDSTILL ORDER. 


The Minister of Agriculture has this week issued an_ 


Order releasing a large part of Great Britain from the 
operation of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Standstill Order. 
The effect of this is that in England and Wales there 
is now no restriction on the movement of animals, except 
in the English counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Durham, Lancashire, and the North and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. In the case of Scotland all 
parts of the country north of the Caledonian Canal are 
free. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Phillips Price, M.p., in 
the House of Commons on June 25th, Dr. Addison, Minister 
of Agriculture, said that up to 11 a.m. that day a total of 
43 outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease had been confirmed 
in Great Britain. Twenty-four of these had occurred in 
England and 19 in Scotland. Those cases had been confined 
to Cumberland, Durham, Westmorland, Lancashire and the 
North Riding of Yorkshire in England and to Perth and 
Kinross, Angus, Fifeshire and Kincardine in Scotland. If 
no further outbreaks occurred outside the existing infected 


areas, he would be prepared to consider the question of 
releasing certain parts of the country from the operation 
of the Standstill Order as from July Ist. 

On the question of the possibility of the isolation of 
animals that have been in contact with the disease instead 
of slaughtering, the Minister said that the methods at 
present adopted appeared to be necessary in the present 
state of our knowledge, and they were unanimously endorsed 
by the reports of two Departmental Committees which 
enquired into this question in 1922 and 1925, following the 
extensive outbreaks which occurred in this country from 
1922 to 1924. 

In reply to a further question, the Minister said that it 
is too early yet to consider the question of the resumption 
of imports of animals from any part of Ireland. 

Tue Prince’s APPEAL TO STOCKOWNERS. 

On the occasion of his visit to the centenary show of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society in Edinburgh, the 
Prince of Wales, addressing the great gathering, said :— 
**T am very pleased and very proud to be President of 
this society this year, and to have been able to come up 
to attend the 100th show. It is very regrettable that only 
a few days ago there should have been an outbreak of 


foot-and-mouth disease which has stopped any cattle. 


coming to the Show. I am told in this connection 
that 38 different farms have already been infected in Great 
Britain during the last few days, of which 16 are in Scot- 
land, and that parts of Perth, Kinross, Fifeshire, Angus, 
and Kincardine have been declared as infected areas. Every 
effort is obviously being made to stop the further spread 
of the disease, and one of the usual necessary measures 
has been to stop the movement of cattle. Now, very 
unfortunate as we all know the stopping of the moving 
of cattle is, I am sure the agricultural industry will agree 
with me if I take the opportunity of appealing to all 
stockowners for the maximum of support to the authorities 
in their efforts to stamp out the disease, which has in 
the past caused such immense loss to the agricultural 
industry.’’ (Cheers.) 


The Ulster Ministry of Agriculture announced on Friday, 
June 26th, that two further cases of foot-and-mouth disease 
were confirmed the previous day in the Downpatrick area 
of County Down. In each case only one animal was 
involved, and the disease was in the early stages. 


R.C.V.S. Obituary. 


Eastwoop, RicHarp, Ilkley, Yorks. Graduated New 
Edinburgh, December 19th, 1892, died June 27th, 1931, 
aged 68 years. 


Mer. R. E. Goproip, or Suppury. 


The East Anglian Daily Times of June 25th records the 
death of Mr. Robert Rarthy Godbold, who" passed away at 
his residence, 54, Friars Street, Sudbury. Mr. Godbold 
was the son of a veterinary surgeon, and was born at 
Stowmarket. 

He was in his 91st year, and practised until seven weeks 
ago, when illness compelled him to take to his bed. He 
was believed to have been the oldest practising veterinary 
surgeon in England. ‘‘ It is 68 years since Mr. Godbold 
came to Sudbury, and he came at a very critical time,” 
says the East Anglian Daily Times. ‘‘ Cattle plague was 
prevalent, and was infecting the stock of the cowkeepers 
who supplied the town with milk. Mr. Geodbold’s 
handling of the difficult situation gained him much credit, 
and he established a wide corinection—at the time of his 
death he had clients who were the grandsons of his first 
clients. He was appointed as the veterinary surgeon to 
the Sudbury Municipal Charity Trustees some 61 years ago, 
and each year he inspected the scores of cattle on the 
Commons round the town. Mr. Godbold leaves a family 
of two sons and four daughters.”’ 
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Tue Late Baron Kirazaro. 

In a recent issue, The Times reports the receipt of a 
message from its Tokyo correspondent, stating that Baron 
Shibasaburo Kitazato, the eminent bacteriologist, has died 
ac the age of 72. The notice proceeds :— 

*“On December 4th, 1890, Von Behring and Kitazato 
published the first account of the artificial production 
of immunity to disease, and thereby opened a new chapter 
in the history not of bacteriology only but of medicine. 
The disease with which they were concerned was tetanus. 
They showed that, in response to inoculations, the blood 
serum of animals developed an ‘ anti-toxic ’ power against 
the poisons elaborated by the tetanus bacillus and made it 
clear that, by the use of this ‘immune serum,’ they 
could protect animals which had received 300 times the 
minimal lethal dose of tetanus poison. Normal serum, as 
they pointed out, possessed no such power. One week 
after the publication of this paper (December 11th, 1890) 
Von Behring alone published a paper on immunisation 
against diphtheria and so introduced the modern method 
of treating that disease. Von Behring confirmed for diph- 
theria all the essential facts which, in conjunction with 
Kitazato, he had demonstrated for tetanus, 

** Kitazato’s name ranks, therefore, among the very 
greatest in the history of modern therapy, in the history 
of bacteriology, and in the history of natural science. 
Its lustre will never be dimmed, but on the contrary, 
will grow brighter. The whole of the campaign 
against tetanus which was waged during the War 
and which was the means of rescuing thousands, if 
not millions, of men from a horrible death was based on 
his work. Every life saved to-day from diphtheria by 
the timely use of serum is a fresh reminder of his and of 
Von Behring’s activity. 

** Kitazato received many honours, including the Red 
Eagle from the German Emperor. He retired from the 
Government service in 1914 in order to open his own 
laboratory, and was Dean of the medical college of Keio 
University. In 1915 he was created a baron.”’ 


Army Promotion Examinations. 


The following officers of the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps are amongst the successful candidates in the exami- 
nation (in written subjects) with a view to promotion, 
which was held at home stations in March last :— 
Major J. J. M. Soutar; Lieuts. L. W. Coulden, J. V. 
Tevlin, R. K. Kent, and A. A. Kidd. 





Synthetic Albumen. 


At a recent meeting of the Gesellschaft fiir Kohletechnik 
at Dortmund, Professor Gluud announced that after research 
lasting for decades, it has been possible to make albumen 
synthetically out of coal. 

Details of the process have not yet been made _ public, 
but Dr. Gluud, who apparently took up the work begun 
by Dr. Emil Fischer and his pupil, Professor Aberhalden, 
states that it could be used for the production of synthetic 
albumen on a commercial scale. Dr. Gluud, however, 
utters a warning against excessive expectations, The 
synthetic albumen, which, it is claimed, is produced directly 
from coal and coke without resort to any organic sub- 
stance might, he says, be used for feeding animals, but 
the physiologists must first pronounce on the product.— 
The Times. 


One type of professional man, the veterinarian, is not 
finding his field overcrowded. This field is not likely to 
be overcrowded for some time because of the comparatively 
small number of students in veterinary colleges at present 
im contrast to a decade or more ago and because of the 
ever-increasing demand for veterinarians who have 
received. advanced training in research and experimental 
work.—JOHN R. MOHLER. 


THE VETERINARY RECORD. 





July 4, 1931. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his corresponder ts. 
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Ascaride of Sheep. 


. 


To tHe Epiror oF THe VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—In the Veterinary Record of June 20th Mr. J. 
McGaughey reports finding one of these parasites in a sheep’s 
liver and states: ‘‘ I'do not remember ever having read or 
heard of those parasites in sheep.’’ 

J] agree with Mr. McGaughey as to their rarity in this 
country ; I have only seen one case, which is in the writer’s 
possession—the bile ducts are literally packed and occluded 
with the worms. Macroscopically, I cannot distinguish 
any difference between them and the ascaris of the pig, 
which is not uncommonly found in the bile ducts of the 
liver of that animal. 

In Bulletin 127 (1911) of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
it is stated that there are specimens in the Bureau’s collec- 
tion obtained from sheep at Blairsville, Pa., Brookings, 
South Dakota, and Bethesda, Md. 

Underhill, in his book on ‘** Parasites and Parasitosis,”’ 
states: ‘‘ Ascariasis of sheep—Ascarids are rarely found 
in sheep.”’ 

I wish to congratulate Mr. McGaughey, a young gradu- 
ate, on his observation. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. Duntorp Younc. 

June 25th, 1931. 


Sarcosporidia in Sheep. 


To tHe Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—-I have had my attention called by Inspector Jones 
to the carcass of a young teg of which the whole of the 
musculature is heavily invaded by Sarcosporidia (S. tenella). 

These parasites are not uncommonly observed in the 
abdominal wall muscles, also in the diaphragm, lying in 
the same longitudinal direction as the muscle fibres and 
apparently having no effect on the surrounding tissue, 
but it is rare to find the whole of the musculature of 
the body invaded and the condition visible macroscopi- 
cally. Underhill states: ‘‘ Sarcosporidiosis is apparently 
never fatal, and it is rare to find an animal visibly 
affected.’’ In a fatty degeneration of the musculature 
Sarcosporidia have been observed in sections prepared and 
stained. Whether the parasites were the cause of the 
degeneration or accidently present I have not been able 
to ascertain. The mode of infection is not definitely known ; 
in mice the disease has been reproduced by feeding. 
Darling writes: ‘‘ Sarcosporidia may be side-tracked 
varieties of some of the Neosporidia of inverbrates which 
have invaded the musculature of a hospitable though by no 
means definitive host and are unable to continue further 
their life cycle and escape from a compromising and 
aberrant position.” 

Yours faithfully, 
T. Duntop Youne. 


June 25th, 1931. 


Increased alkalinity of the blood is constant in cancer 
patients, according to McDonald, director of cancer 
research at the University of Pennsylvania, Graduate 
School of Medicine. It has been found that the degree of 
alkalinity of the blood in some way results in exaggerated 
cancer cell multiplication in the same way that, by increas- 
ing the alkalinity of sea-water, the rate of multiplication 
of marine eggs is increased. This finding is of import- 
ance, and may serve as the basis for the successful treat- 
ment of cancer.—Science. 





